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The form and the substance 


H. W. SANDERS, Teacher Education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


There is some truth in the familiar statement that 
reputation is what 4 ng ~s think you are and character 
h 


is what you are. The Future Farmers as individuals 
and as an organization enjoy a favorable reputation. 
This reputation, we believe, is based upon the solid 
substance of the basic objectives and program of voca- 
tional agriculture and not too much upon the “forms 
and ceremonies” that provide the setting for the real 
program. Sometimes the distinction between the two is 
not entirely clear. 

History reveals that “halos” are sometimes mis- 
placed. Yet history is of value in many ways. A knowl- 
edge of it helps us to understand and interpret the past 
and to plan more intelligently for the future. The 
history of the FFA organization is so brief that it is 
encompassed in the memories of many of our readers, 
some of whom participated actively in its unfolding. 
As we look back over the past twenty-seven years, do 
we see any examples of misplaced emphasis? The 
answer to this question may vary in each state, county, 
or school. History, supported by tradition, is suggest- 
ing what the answer should be. 

When Henry C. Groseclose wrote the original Future 
Farmer Constitution he drew freely on the practices 
and experiences of other similar organizations. Those 
who have been associated with these groups will 
recognize many points of similarity in their con- 
stitutions. This writer talked at length with Groseclose 
on this point. It soon became apparent that several 
basic principles were being observed. It may be appro- 
priate to recall a few of them, for, had they been 
lacking in the original pattern, the FFA might have be- 
come but a memory even in this brief period of time, 

What Groseclose said, in effect, was this: “If we are 
going to have a strong and successful organization for 
farm boys we must meet their normal needs and 
worthy desires. Every normal boy wants to grow. 
Plants die, you know, when they stop growing. But 
growth alone is not enough; there must be constructive 
development and advancement. Did you ever see a 
Boy Scout who didn’t want to be an Eagle Scout? 
This seems to me to be one of the first requirements. 
Then there is the idea of self-expression—doing 
things you want to do, in your own way, and to the 
best of your ability. Surely no field of activity offers 
more opportunities for the development and expression 
of this trait than American agriculture. But we need 
to discover and use these opportunities. Finally, there 
is leadership. To develop this is not only a privilege 
but an obligation. Future Farmers should be among 
our most capable leaders.” 

The medium through which this philosophy was to 
be expressed was obviously that of agriculture or 


American farming. There has been some friendly’ 


debate as to whether the medium has been maintained 

in its proper perspective. Frequently we hear some 

such statement as this: “A boy should have the benefit 

of the FFA training program whether he farms or 

not; developing the boy is the important thing.” It is 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Values of the FFA program 


H. W. LEONARD, Teacher Education, Purdue University 


Recognition of achievement on the part of partici- 
pants is a vital part of any program. The FFA program 
is no exception to this. Incentives for effort and 
awards for achievement continue to maintain interest 
in the organization. The contests and awards program 
of FFA is an essential part of the overall activity. And 
yet contests and awards are merely the frosting on the 
cake, the surface recognition of basically sound ac- 
tivities underneath. We need to take an occasional look 
at the basic activities of FFA in order that we may 
keep the contest and awards program in proper 
perspective. 

At least three highly important and valuable types of 
activity stand out in the FFA program. We should 
never allow the contests and awards program to over- 
shadow or divert attention from such activities. First 
of the values to be derived from FFA activities is the 
training and experience which the individual boy re- 
ceives in working with others as part of a group in 
Chapter, district, and higher organization. This value 
derives from a number of activities, such as working 
as a committee member and chairman, as a Chapter 
and higher officer and from learning and experiencing 
the correct handling of a group meeting. The business 
of agriculture has progressed a long way from the days 
of the grandfathers (or even fathers) of today’s FFA 
members. The individual operator or worker in agri- 
culture can no longer live “unto himself alone.” He is 
faced by many aspects of his business which can be 
solved only through group discussion, planning and 
action. It is important that the farmer of tomorrow 
be trained and able to participate as an intelligent 
member of a group. It is even more important that he 
be able to operate as a responsible citizen within the 
larger group. FFA training helps the member develop 
the “know how” and ability for group participation. 
Practice within the organization promotes confidence 
in this new found ability. 

Another value of FFA training, participation in co- 
operative activities, is closely related to the first value 
of operating as a member of a group. Yet it is a 
somewhat specialized, more formalized phase of group 
activity. As a participant in a cooperative activity the 
individual member finds himself part of a group work- 
ing toward a well defined goal. He learns to focus the 
efforts of himself and his group upon the task in hand. 
He learns to delegate and to accept responsibility for 
action. He learns to count the costs of the action in- 
volved. And he learns to evaluate the results achieved 
in terms of the original need for action and the costs 
encountered along the way. Experience gained in 
sound, well planned and well managed cooperative 
activities should make of the FFA member a better 
farmer and a better citizen. 

A third value to be derived from FFA membership 
is training and experience in community service. Such 
experience may come either through individual or 
group activity, though usually the latter. The old adage 
“what is everyone’s business becomes no one’s busi- 
ness” still holds. It tends to be intensified by today’s 
competitive spirit on the one hand, and the vague 

(Continued on page 124) 
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to the vo-ag program? 


THE AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION Macazine, December, 1955 


What is an “FFA program’? 


How closely is the FFA program related 


ROBERT J. LOUGHRY, Vo-Ag Instructor, Hickory, Pennsylvania 


ie any phase of 
an educational 
program is worth 
having, then it must 
be integrated into 
the whole. If the 
FFA program in 
the department of 
vocational agricul- 
ture is doing its 
job in the prepara- 
tion for rural 
leadership, then it 
deserves recogni- 
tion as a part of 
the total program of study in vocational 
agricultural education. 


We can no longer speak of FFA and 
vocational agriculture as separate in 
and of themselves, for in the aggres- 
sive department there is so much over- 
lapping that one can no longer be dis- 
tinguished from the other. That leader- 
ship training can be reserved to those 
times when we are engaged in formal 
FFA meetings is not in keeping with 
modern concepts in educational psychol- 
ogy. By the same token, modern class- 
room procedure requires the type of 
democratic practice, so long advocated 
by the FFA, which will encourage and 
develop leadership. 


If the FFA is considered to be an 
extra curricular activity and is shoved 
off in the school calendar to those times 
which are reserved for merely social 
and non-educational events, then the 
FFA program is likely to be just as 
meaningless. To get the greatest good 
from our work with the FFA we must 
consider it for its educational worth 
and integrate it into the total program 
of study. This places the FFA in the 
proper light, and in a position to re- 
ceive the most respect from the teacher, 
the pupils and the administration. 


Robert J. Loughry 


Understanding Is Neoded 


The school’s administrative officers 
must come to understand that the FFA 
is not just another club. They must be 
made to see that the methods used in 
the FFA Chapter can touch on every 
aspect of education in the department 
of vocational agriculture if the teacher 
is willing. The administrator must be 
sold on the value of training rural 
leaders through the democratic process 
which can be developed in almost any 
vocational agriculture teaching situation. 


The vocational agriculture teacher 
should be aware of the very close cor- 
relationship between advanced farming 
practices and leadership ability in the 
farmers of his community. Those 
farmers who are first to pick up and 
put into practice advanced farming 
methods are usually the ones who hold 
the places of leadership and respect in 
their communities. If it applies in ac- 
tual practice, why shouldn’t it be ap- 
plicable to an educational situation? 


It has been said that “achievement in 
the classroom is no measure of leader- 
ship.” If the FFA program is integrated 
into the total vocational agriculture pro- 
gram of study, the above statement loses 
its meaning, for then achievement in 
the classroom becomes dependent upon 
the development of leadership ability 
as well as maturing in mental and phy- 
sical skills. Many non-verbal boys are 
bubbling over with leadership ability 
and potential but never get to express 
it in the classroom because they are 
suppressed by a dictatorial teacher. If 
the FFA program and its ideals are 
integrated into the total program in the 
vocational agriculture department, then 
we need never worry about shackled, 
positive leadership abilities and poten- 
tialities of the rural youth who come 
to us. 


Principles Apply Broadly 


It is not our job as teachers to use 
the leadership just as it comes to us. 
We must develop leadership. We cannot 
do this in the one or two hours which 
might be alloted to “FFA Meetings” in 
one month. Leadership is learned. It 
must be conditioned in the individual 
over a long period; therefore, we must 
work at and with it constantly. The best 
way to accomplish such a purpose is to 
have in the total vocational agriculture 
program the FFA always at work. We 
must continually be making opportunities 
for boys to develop in the democratic 
techniques. This we can do every day 
in our classroom and teaching situations. 
It is not something which requires a 
great deal of fuss or bother, rather it 
implies that we take the same situations 
in teaching and treat them differently. 


Many vocational agriculture teachers 
complain that they never have time to 
get their FFA work done. What a 
feeble excuse! With the FFA program 
integrated into the jobs of the total 
department one has all his work done 
for the FFA without thinking about 
it. Actually it is the same work with 
out the bother. The boys have it done 
without the usual coercion from the 
teacher. There can be only one reason 
for such efficiency, and that is that the 
boys have identified themselves with the 
total program and are more willing to 
do their best work in what is termed 
by some as. FFA activities. 


Those things we call the FFA pro- 
gram are such vital part of our work 
and accomplishments in vocational ag- 
riculture that most of us would find our- 
selves at a total loss without them. Our 
work in vocational agriculture has a 
long history for taking the lead in ad- 
vanced methods of instruction. Yet 
would we have had this recognition had 
it not been for the FFA? Most of us 
would say yes, for if it had not been 
named FFA, we would have found 
something else to call this vibrant part 


FFA—the Form and 
Substance 


(Continued from page 123) 

more important to teach boys than it is 
to teach agriculture. But the teacher of 
vocational agriculture is in the enviable 
position of being able to teach boys 
through the medium of agriculture. He 
does not have to choose between teach- 
ing boys and teaching agriculture. Let’s 
keep it that way. And let’s see that these 
and other worthy objectives contribute 
to the primary objective of developing 
a group of young men who are among 
the Finest Farmers of America. 

Many new forces and some un- 
expected ones are being brought to bear 
on American Agriculture. It is not 
practicable to list them here. But these 
forces will give increasing emphasis to 
the substance of the Future Farmer or- 
ganization. When new and far-reaching 
decisions wili be made; when construct- 
ive changes occur; when the true voice 
of agriculture must be raised through- 
out the nation; or when farming be- 
comes so competitive that only the best 
can survive, will there be an ample 
supply of Future Farmers and former 
Future Farmers to carry the load. The 
extent to which there is will be one 
test of whether boys enrolled in vo- 
cational agriculture had a serious train- 
ing objective or were “just going along 
for the ride.” 


Values of the FFA - - - 


(Continued from page 123) 

notion that some other person or group 
is meeting community needs on the 
other. Only as the boy through his or- 
ganization begins to recognize commu- 
nity needs and to find ways of meeting 
them does he accept his full responsi- 
bility as a citizen of the present and the 
future. 


To summarize briefly, let us not lose 
sight in FFA of worthwhile recog- 
nition and awards for achievement. But 
at the same time let us keep in clear 
perspective the basic values of FFA 
membership. The FFA organization with 
its varied activities provides the group 
training for the individual member, the 
experience in cooperative and commu- 
nity service activities. 

We should keep constantly in mind 
that FFA work is an essential part of 
the program in vocational agriculture, 
not an _ extra-curricular activity of 
secondary value. Without the FFA ex- 
perience many boys would fail to se- 
cure this broadened training needed by 
farmer-citizens of today and _ to- 
morrow. Oo 


of our educational program. Certainly 
the FFA must be so well ingrained in 
the department of vocational agriculture 
that it lends itself to the total pro- 
gram. 

If someone were to ask me to define 
what I considered to be my FFA pro- 
gram and what was my vocational ag- 
riculture program, I do not believe 
that I could honestly define one with- 
out the other. The FFA is the pound 
of flesh which is the very heart of the 
vocational agriculture program. oO 
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FFA banquets 


They serve many useful purposes - - - 
J. C. ATHERTON, Teacher Education, University of Arkansas 


BAxovsts, fish 

fries, and sim- 
ilar activities have 
become a tradition 
with many Future 
Farmer Chapters. 
Often it is the cli- 
max of a year’s ac- 
tivities. But oc- 
casionally, it is 
held early in the 
school year. Re- 
gardless of the 
season in which it 
is held, the ban- 
quet should be a means for the develop- 
ment of leadership and the promotion 
of good will. With proper planning it 
can be a very valuable instrument in 
the promotion of the whole program of 
vocational agriculture. It seems wise 
that if we are to conduct an FFA ban- 
quet it should be designed to render the 
greatest possible service to our program. 


J. C. Atherton 


Its Values 


On the local Chapter level, the ban- 
quet should be the show window for the 
agricultural department. And, as in the 
case of any show window, it should be 
attractive and in good taste. It should 
be designed to create favorable impres- 
sions in the minds of all who attend. 
In addition to the development of good 
will, a number of other values may be 
derived from it. First, the banquet 
should be a device for leadership train- 
ing. In the planning and preparation 
stages there is a place for each boy to 
assist in the understaking. A number 
of committees are needed to project 
plans and then to implement them. Each 
FFA member should be a member of one 
of the banquet committees. Suggested 
committees for the banquet include one 
for each of the following: program, food, 
arrangements, finances, invitations, clean- 
up, and reception. In a large Chapter 
the officers could comprise the exec- 


Governor Faubus (seated next to FFA Sweetheart) participated in 


the annual state recognition banquet at Little Rock. He is the first 
former FFA member in Arkansas to become governor. 


utive committee 
and have general 
supervision over 
the entire event. 
Committee plan- 
ning and work 
would provide op- 
portunity for 
growth on the part 
of each member. 
In most programs, 
several boys will 
have parts on the 
banquet program which are conducive 
to personal development also. An evalu- 
ation of the banquet might be held at 
an early date following the banquet. At 
this time the mechanics of the banquet 
could be examined and ways suggested 
for improving it. 


A well-planned and_ well-executed 
banquet is an excellent means for bring- 
ing the school, the home, and the com- 
munity closer together. Cooperation of 
the parents is essential for the success 
of the program of vocational agriculture. 
This cooperation comes about only 
through mutual understanding on the 
part of parents, son, and teacher. Proper 
seating arrangements, good food, and 
an excellent program largely conducted 
by the FFA boys do much to foster a 
spirit of fellowship and comradeship 
so essential to the well-being of the 
farm family. Parents see that their sons 
can participate in group activity and 
conduct a program in a commendable 
manner. New insights of what voca- 
tional agriculture really is, are also 
acquired. 


Recognize Achievement 
Awards for achievements are made at 
many local banquets. Some Chapters use 
this occasion to present the awards in 
farm safety, soil and water manage- 
ment, farm electrification, dairy farm- 
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Winners in the Arkansas state judging contests are announced at 

the banquet given for all contestants and their advisors. This usually 

is part of a State event but individual winners might well be 
recognized by their local Chapters. 


ing, farm mechanics, and public speak- 
ing, as well as others. Recognition of 
the FFA member’s contribution is made 
at a time when the parent is present 
to witness it. 


Farmers, school officials, business- 
men and others are given a resume of 
the past year’s accomplishment of the 
Chapter. Here they learn what the or- 
ganization is attempting to do and 
the successes it has had. Recognition 
and appreciation in the form of honor- 
ary degrees is shown adults who have 
made outstanding contributions to the 
FFA. 


Banquets at echelons higher than the 
Chapter may provide for student growth 
and development also. Federation and 
district banquets, as well as those on 
the state association level, bring together 
FFA members from a number of 
schools. New acquaintances are made, 
ideas are exchanged, and plans for co- 
operative activities may be formulated. 
Recognition may be given for outstand- 
ing accomplishments of various mem- 


bers. 


Each activity sponsored by the FFA, 
including banquets, should be purpose- 
ful and of value from the civic, the 
social, and the educational points of 
view. Otherwise, we can not justify the 
use of school time and school personnel 
for such events. oO 
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Honorary State Farmer Degrees are awarded by the State President. 
This activity is likely to be most appropriate in a banquet during 


a state-wide meeting. 
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Whois wagging whom? 


A plea for an integrated program 
BERT L. BROWN, Supervisor, Olympia, Washington 


yore seem to be some persons among 

vocational agricultural education 
leaders who are concerned about the 
FFA dominating the vocational agri- 
cultural program. You hear it ex- 
pressed in various ways, such as: “The 
FFA is wagging the vocational agricul- 
tural dog.” “The FFA has relegated vo- 
cational agriculture to the background.” 
“We no longer have a purely instruc- 
tional program but have substituted an 
FFA activity program.” There is a much 
larger group of us who don’t much 
care “which is wagging which.” This 
group feels just as keenly the responsi- 
bilities of vocational agriculture as set 
forth in the vocational education acts 
as do the first-mentioned group. Both 
groups have the same aims and pur- 
poses, the same end point and the same 
objectives. It is the “means to the end,” 
the methods of accomplishment upon 
which these two groups seem to differ. 
Many instructors, and other vocational 
agricultural leaders, see in the FFA and 
its activities an easier, more rapid, more 
effective method of getting the job done 
than was ever possible before the FFA. 


Creates Incentive 


Many will attest to this statement: 
“The vocational agricultural instructor 
has in the FFA the most effective 
teaching device or aid ever devised or 
put to use by any group of teachers.” 
Many boys become interested in study- 
ing vocational agriculture and thus be- 
coming established in farming or in 
agricultural careers because of the FFA. 
Interest is basic to success in any study. 
Interest on the part of the student 
makes him receptive to learning—makes 
teaching much easier. The incentives of 
advancement from Green Hand to Chap- 
ter Farmer, to State Farmer, to Ameri- 
can Farmer give to the FFA boy the op- 
portunity to acquire the technical and 
practical knowledge, the skills, and the 
physical assets necessary to advance his 
organization. Many of the young men 
who have been awarded the American 
Farmer Degree set this goal for them- 
selves as boys of fourteen, just fresh- 
men in high school, and studied hard 
and worked hard for as many as seven 
years in the achievement of this ob- 
jective. Many boys with this propelling 
influence fall short of the coveted 
American Farmer Degree, but their ad- 
vancement is far greater than it would 
have been without the FFA. Many of 
the successful young farmers of today 
will tell you that they received their 
all-important start and training within 
the ranks of the Future Farmers of 
America organization. 


We all know of boys who have set 
other valuable goals for themselves in 
public speaking, leadership positions, 
livestock and crop judging, special 
parliamentary procedure awards, and 
other activities early in their high- 
school career. We have all seen these 
same boys work diligently and study 
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hard toward these 
goals under the 
propelling influ- 
ence and drive pro- 
vided to them by 
the FFA. 


Increases 

Opportunities 

It is easier to 
make contacts with 
farm homes and 
parents, develop supervised farming pro- 
grams, and to get boys excused from 
the home farm work for school activities 
because of the name and reputation of 
the FFA. What other teacher has the 
opportunity or the device to gain access 
to the farm home on such a congenial 
basis? What other teacher has the ad- 
vantage of working closely with a boy 
and his parents on the farm and in the 
home as does the teacher of vocational 
agriculture? Through the media of the 
FFA and the supervised farming pro- 
gram, the boy is able to learn by doing 
and to put into practice the knowledge 
and skills acquired in the agricultural 
classroom and laboratory. What greater 
aid could the teacher of vocational ag- 
riculture ask for in getting his job done 
of “meeting the needs of persons over 
fourteen years of age who have entered 
upon or who are preparing to enter upon 
the work of the farm or farm home”? 
What greater ally should he ask in help- 
ing him train and develop his students 
into active and responsible citizens of 
today so that they make take their 
rightful place in the world of tomorrow? 


Emotional Appeal 


The FFA is glamorous, not only to 
youth but to adults as well. Who can 
deny the thrill of attending the Na- 
tional Convention of FFA and seeing 
the streets of Kansas City, Missouri, at 
the close of one of the sessions, filled 
with good clean American youth dressed 
in the blue and gold jackets of the 
FFA? Or to sit in the huge Municipal 
Auditorium, nearly filled to capacity, 
when the National FFA Band makes 
its entry accompanied by the roll of 
drums and the rythmic shuffle of many 
feet? Who can deny the thrill of being 
privileged to attend our State FFA 
conventions, with their outstanding and 
varied programs of public speaking, 
parliamentary procedure, judging con- 
tests, business sessions, awards and 
banquets? Who can deny the thrill of 
attending a local FFA parent and son 
banquet, at tables laden with too much 
food and attractively decorated in the 
blue and gold of the FFA, nicely served 
by the girls of the Future Homemakers 
of America, and in brotherhood with 
other FFA members, their parents and 
friends? So it goes for other FFA 
functions. Yes, the FFA is glamorous. 
How much easier it is to sell the vo- 
cational agricultural program with the 
assistance of the FFA. 


Washington State FFA governing body planning their 
annual program of work. 


Public Relations Values 


The FFA is our best medium of pub- 
lic relations and of publicizing the vo- 
cational agricultural program. Through 
their program, through their leadership 
of themselves, their manner and their 
conduct these FFA boys have sold the 
vocational agricultural program, not 
only to other farm boys but to parents, 
school administrators, businessmen, in- 
dustrial leaders, individual farmers, 
farm organizations, and, in fact, the 
American public both urban and rural in 
a manner that would have been impos- 
sible without them. How far would we 
have gotten without a national founda- 
tion or a state foundation for vocational 
agriculture? The boys of the FFA, 
through their organization, through their 
programs and worth-while activities are 
responsible for this sponsorship too. They 
have even helped to sell support for vo- 
cational education in the chambers of our 
state legislatures and in Congress, mainly 
through their excellent programs of 
work in their local communities, for 
our legislators know and take heed of 
what is happening “back home.” 


Many men in important positions wear 
honorary FFA degree pins with pride 
and dignity. This means these men have 
rendered outstanding service to voca- 
tional agriculture and the FFA. Among 
their number are farmers, businessmen, 
industrial leaders, school and educational 
leaders, professional men, leaders of our 
adult farm organizations, legislators, 
and others. They have supported and 
will continue to support, the vocational 
agricultural education program because 
of the FFA. This support is invaluable 
to vocational agriculture. 


Develops Needed Leaders 


Every year in increasing numbers 
many more former FFA members are 
taking their place of membership, 
leadership and citizenship in adult or- 
ganizations in their communities, coun- 
ties, state and nation. They are leaders 
in community service clubs, Grange, 
Farm Bureau, farmers’ cooperatives, 
Farmers Union, livestock associations, 
school boards, advisory councils, county 
commissioners, city councils, the teach- 
ing profession, state legislatures, school 
administration, armed services, and even 
in our national Congress. This is one 
of our aims, one of the objectives of 
vocational agricultural education—for 
our students to be trained and developed 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Cooperation practiced 


and learned 


A Chapter used cooperation as a means of 


developing a program. 


ROLAND COOK, Vo-Ag Instructor, Okemos, Michigan 


ooperation is sometimes born of ne- 

cessity; sometimes it is just the con- 
vient or profitable thing to do. The ac- 
tivities of the Okemos Chapter of the 
Future Farmers of America recorded 
here were the things that we had to 
do together to have a good agricultural 
program in our school. 


Okemos is just east of Michigan State 
University. Its land is rapidly being 
taken up by those who like the country 
but work in town. These people are 
interested in agriculture but have 
little opportunity for farming programs. 
Some means had to be found to pro- 
vide boys with farm experience in ad- 
dition to those at home. “Learning to 
Do” and “Doing to Learn” is the basis 
for agricultural instruction. 


During the last five years co-operative 
projects have been developed so that 
at the present time the FFA owns 2 
tractors, 12 purebred Yorkshire hogs, 
100 chickens and operates 30 acres of 
crops and 2 acres of orchard. The boys 
in town can now have actual farming 
experiences. The boys on small acre- 
ages have the use of tools for their own 
work, and farm boys have a source of 
breeding stock and get experience that 
some could not get on their own home 
farms. 


The Beginning 

True cooperation started when the 
boys decided they needed a tractor to 
use on their own projects and to plant 
4 acres of wheat. The FFA treasury 
showed a balance of $7 to pay for a 
small tractor, plow, cultivator, scraper 
and mower. But what could we use for 
money? If we had $176 in cash the 
dealer would give us 18 months time 
on the balance. We printed 38 bonds 
of $5 value each, payable in 90 days at 
6% interest. Boys bought bonds them- 
selves; sold bonds to the Ag teacher 
and school administration, and one of 
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Registered Yorkshires owned by Okemos FFA. Practical experience 
and excellent foundation stock for swine herds. 


our State Farmers 
took the last $40 
worth. Some boys 
redeemed their 
bonds by using the 
tractor at $1 per 
hour. Others did 
custom work plow- 
ing gardens, etc. 
The school rented 
it for cleaning walks and mowing. The 
payments were met and we had a tractor. 


A Lesson in Credit 

As is always the case, we next wanted 
a bigger, newer tractor. We had learned 
the usefulness of credit and, through an 
experience in buying a sow, we had 
learned of a farmers’ loan cooperative 
where money was available to farmers 
for producing crops—The Production 
Credit Association of Lansing. We told 
them our wants, what we owned, what 
we owed, and how we thought we could 
repay the loan. They granted us a loan. 
We shopped around for a new tractor. 
Dealers were very helpful and we 
learned many things from visiting with 
them at their showrooms. We _ pur- 
chased an Oliver Super 55 with plows 
and cultivator. All the boys have used 
it on class projects and many have used 
it on their individual jobs. Two hours 
on school projects earns the use of the 
tractor for one hour at home. 

We have received splendid coopera- 
tion from the school board and people 
of the neighborhood. We are farming 
this year 30 acres of land. Some of it 
is future school sites; some idle acre- 
ages privately owned. We “learn by do- 
ing” the economics, skills and approved 
practices of growing crops. Many plow 
for the first time with the FFA tractor. 
Corn, oats, wheat, and hay are now 
available for our livestock. We learn 
from our records that profit is not 
easy. We must produce cheaply and 
buy wisely if we pay our bills. 
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Two tractors owned by the Okemos FFA Chapter for use on group 
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and individual projects. 


Animal Projects 


Several years ago we entered the FFA 
broiler contest sponsored by M.S.U. ex- 
tension service. The chickens were 
brooded in a brooder house made by our 
Agriculture class on the school grounds. 
Two boys did the work each day, 
rotating so each boy was responsible 
for the chores several times in the 12 
week period. When the time came for 
the contest it was made a part of the 
program of the poultry cooperative As- 
sociation. There, besides seeing the 
judging, we learned the value of co- 
operatives such as the one for market- 
ing eggs, the Michigan Livestock Ex- 
change. From the Michigan Elevator 
Exchange and similar organizations we 
learned that farmers do not have to 
buy at retail and sell at wholesale which 
is so often the case. 


Along with eggs goes ham! So in 
addition to our chickens we have hogs. 
A good sow costs more money than we 
had so we called on the Farmer’s Pro- 
duction Association for a loan. We had 
corn and oats from our projects so it 
wasn’t difficult to get $250 to buy a 
registered Yorkshire sow. She had won 
her class at the State Fair and had far- 
rowed 13 pigs. Old “Patsy” as she was 
named, was the most popular exhibit at 
school for a few days. We then moved 
her away from the school. Three sow 
pigs and three barrows went to boys 
for individual projects. One boar pig 
was kept to trade for a future sire. Four 


(Continued on page 128) ° 


_ Feed for cooperative projects was obtained from the Farm Bureau 
Services. Practical values in cooperative purchasing were tested. 
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Cooperation has brought dividends 
A Chapter develops a thriving swine project. 


EARL JONES, Vo-Ag Instructor, Ontario, Oregon 


Et ae Kiwanis Club of Ontario, Oregon, 

listened with a paternal interest last 
summer as the local vocational agricul- 
ture instructor told a five-year project 
story. Using colored slides, the teacher 
pointed to investments in farming 
amounting to $12,000 in the current year, 
and five-year profits of more than 
$50,000, as dividends from a $100 grant 
to the Ontario FFA Chapter. 


In 1950, the Kiwanis Club provided 
money to start a hog chain for the local 
Chapter. One of the members of the Ki- 
wanis agricultural committee, Ellis 
White, famous Western auctioneer and 
livestock expert, urged the Chapter to 
try one of the new hybrid lines. After 
consulting with a number of extension 
specialists, the Chapter purchased its 
first breeding stock of Montana No. 1’s 
from two breeders in Montana. 


Caution at First 


Beginning modestly with one project, 
the Chapter went slowly until the ani- 
mals had proved their worth in the 
farrowing house, in the feed yard, and 
in the slaughter house. The next year, 
the Chapter cooperatively bought a boar 
from an Idaho breeder and kept nearly 
all the gilts from the original sow. 
Since then business has snowballed far 
beyond a Chapter basis. Nearly 100 
boy and adult breeders are now work- 
ing together to produce a good accept- 
able lean type hog. 


In 1954, the Chapter and _ several 
adult breeders banded together to form 
the Montana No. 1 Association, a co- 
operative marketing organization. On the 
Board of Directors, at least one member 
must be from the Ontario FFA Chapter. 
The advisor serves as a non-voting sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


The cooperative approves animals for 
sale, maintains good boars for breed- 
ing, and gives advice to new breeders 
in feeding, care, and selection of ani- 
mals. Extensive advertising in national 
and regional magazines helps provide 
sales for the excess breeding stock. 
Sales are divided as nearly equally as 
possible among the breeders, and a 5 
percent charge is made to provide ad- 
vertising funds. 

That the cooperative has paid off is 
obvious after a look at the year’s sales. 
Nearly $3000 worth of weaner gilts and 
boars were sold for breeding stock in 
the first six months of this year. In 
addition, a few bred gilts and service 
age boars swelled the total. Montana 
No. 1’s went to Wisconsin, Illinois, New 
York, Washington, California, Mon- 
tana, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Idaho, 
and Oregon this year through coopera- 
tive selling. Many more were sold to 
local farmers. A recent order for 40 
gilts will be the largest handled so far. 


Future Prospects 


At present more orders are on hand 
than there are animals for sale. It has 
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been possible to 
keep this volume 
of sales because of 
the high standards 
maintained in the 
herds. Three sep- 
arate blood lines 
are kept to provide 
unrelated boars 
and gilts. Many 
barrows are fat- 
tened for market 
to keep production 
checks on breeding 
stock. Rigid cull- 
ing in production 
and type keeps the 
stock at a very high level. A number of 
breeders who purchased boars for cross- 
breeding have returned to buy gilts as 
replacements in their commercial herds. 
This attests to the gaining ability and 
high market quality. of the local stock. 


“Mighty oaks from little acorns grow” 
—but not without some cooperation 
from the soil and weather. Similarly, 
the once small project of one brood 
sow in the Ontario FFA Chapter has 
grown to a major business. But it did 
so only with the cooperation of the Ki- 
wanis Club, adult hog breeders in the 
area and the interest of parents, ex- 
tension and livestock men, and the boys 
in the Chapter. oO 


practiced - - - 
(Continued from page 127) 


barrows went to the M.S.U. Farmers 
Week show were they won $49 in prize 
money and sold for 5c a pound above 
market price. The check paid off our 
loan. In six months we owned Patsy 
and two of her pigs. Promptly she 
presented us with 12 more purebred 
offspring. 


Buying Cooperatively 

Besides our own grain we needed sup- 
plementary protein for the poultry and 
hogs. Ag II boys went to the Farm 
Bureau at Lansing and spent a couple 
of hours listening to Mr. “Bob” Ady 
who gave us much insight in the feed- 
ing and mixing of feeds. Extra feed 
was purchased by the FFA to secure 
ton lot prices. The boys who needed 
protein for their own animals pur- 
chased their feed and shared the sav- 
ing. 

We wanted a chain saw for our lum- 
ber project and to use by FFA members. 
We bought it, cut wood to pay for it 
and now we have another nice piece 
of equipment for our Ag Department. 


Studying Cooperatives 
How many hours do we study co- 
operatives a year? We don’t know. If 
we have need, we talk it over in FFA 
meeting. If the need justifies the cost 
we proceed to purchase and devise 
means by which, together, we can earn 


mittee is discussing one of 
Wallace Harris, adult director of association (left) and Harold 
Amidon, student director. Earl Jones, Vo-Ag instructor, Chapter 
adviser and  secretary-treasurer 


Ellis White (second from left) of the Kiwanis agricultural com- 


the association's fine sows 


of the marketing association 
is on the right 


enough to pay for it. We use the co- 
operative organizations at our disposal 
to help us out. 

We have had contact with the Pro- 
duction Credit Association, Federal 
Land Bank, Farm Bureau Services, 
Michigan Swine Breeders Association 
Membership, Poultry Coop, visited the 
Michigan Livestock Exchange, Farmers 
Market at Benton Harbor, used services 
of the Artifical Breeders Association 
on project cows, and bought chicks 
from a member of the approved hatch- 
eries Association. We expect to sell 
hogs at the FFA fat stock sale in Au- 
gust and a boar in the fall Swine 
Breeders sale. 


Conclusion 


By cooperating we have built up an 
inventory of over $2000 which helps 
us in our instruction and on projects of 
individual members. We have added 
equipment for maintainance of school 
grounds and athletic field. We have fi- 
nanced summer trips to many points of 
interest in our state. By working to- 
gether we have many things we couldn’t 
have had alone. We own stock in P.C.A. 
and will have our representative at their 
meeting when we elect officers next 
winter. Through cooperation we are 
able to have an agricultural program in 
our school that will meet the needs of 
the boys in our community. 0 


The Cover Picture 


One of the very impressive scenes dur- 
ing the 1955 National Convention of the 
FFA is shown on our cover page. The 
picture shows the Regional Star 
Farmers and their parents during the 
ceremony of conferring Star Farmer 
awards. Standing with the parents and 
their Star Farmer sons are the Na- 
tional FFA officers who escorted the 
parents to the platform. 


Massed in the background are the 
State flags, held by the Star State 
Farmers. The orchestra for the - oc- 
casion was flown from New York City 
by the Firestone Company. The award- 
ing of Star Farmer recognition was one 
of the outstanding events of the 1955 
Convention. 
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As viewed by one whose experience has 


been unusually complete. 


FFA— vocational 
agriculture’s strength 


MERRIL T. CARTWRIGHT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Kossuth, Mississippi, and 
Former Vice-President of the National FFA 


I can hardly re- 
member when I 
did not believe in 
the Future Farm- 
ers of America. 
That organization 
directly placed me 
where I am today 
—a teacher of vo- 
cational agricul- 
ture, an adviser to 
an FFA Chapter. 

As a freshman 
in high school, my 
highest ambition 
was to be a Future Farmer of America. 
I had seen the great and good things 
that had come to other boys through 
participation in this organization and 
I felt that, with my cooperation, such 
good things could come to me. To be 
a member, one had to be a student of 
vocational agriculture and I enrolled as 
quickly as possible. Having lived on the 
farm all my life, vocational agriculture 
work was in line with my thinking. 
Thanks to the Future Farmers of 
America organization, I was _ being 
helped daily with my earliest occupa- 
tion—farming. 


Merril T. Cartwright 


A Unified Program 


FFA and vocational agriculture be- 
came so closely knit in my mind that 
I thought of the two as one. I hardly 
knew where classes ended and FFA ac- 
tivities began, so closely connected were 
the activities of both. We were taught 
good parliamentary law—we entered 
Parliamentary Procedure Contests. We 
were taught farm subject maiter—we 
entered Public Speaking Contests. We 
learned of the better animals, poultry, 
seeds—we entered the Judging Contests. 


Participants in State Parliamentary Procedure Contest are the 


We were helped to better ourselves and 
our farms—we earned State Farmer and 
American Farmer Degrees. 

When I received my American 
Farmer Degree, I had one higher yearn- 
ing—to become an officer in the Na- 
tional FFA organization. With good 
training behind me, I obtained my goal. 
I had a chance then to look at FFA and 
vocational agriculture in an over-all 
scope. All over America I saw the 
learning and teaching in vocational ag- 
riculture being put into practice through 
FFA activities. As a blood transfusion 
is to those who need blood, so is FFA 
to the vocational program. The organiza- 
tion of the Future Farmers of America 
enables vocational agriculture: teachers 
to know each other from state to state. 
Boys from the cotton states learn from 
boys from the wheat states. The Na- 
tional FFA Convention lets the boys 
from a small rural community really 
know what the Eagle in the FFA em- 
blem means. Vocational agriculture 
teaches; FFA educates! 


Value of Immediate Goals 


Vocational agriculture’s strength lies 
not only in what teachers put over, but 
more in what the boy carries home. A 
student carries home more of that in 
which he is interested. FFA causes 
greater interest and helps one remember 
the worthwhile that might otherwise be 
forgotten. Teen age farm boys must be 
able to see immediate results. Vocational 
agriculture aids them now, but more 
than that, trains them to be farmers of 
the future. In FFA all their activities 
are for now; they materialize while the 
interest is still keen. 

FFA is Vo-Ag’s best public relations. 
Being the focal point, it lets the com- 


Chapter winner in Public Speaking, James 
Moffitt, has exhibited outstanding speaking 
ability. 

munity know. Programs by FFA mem- 
bers let the public know what is being 
learned in vocational agriculture. News- 
paper articles sent in by FFA reporters 
tell them what the members are 
doing. Talks and other events before 
the P.T.A., school assemblies, and civic 
clubs show friends how well Vo-Ag 
uses “learn to do by doing.” Well- 
planned FFA Parent-Son banquets let 
the parent know quite readily what the 
son is getting out of the Vo-Ag classes. 


Promotional Value 


FFA is vocational agriculture’s 
strength. For concrete examples, let us 
look at young men who have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities in the or- 
ganization. It is such young men that 
cause ninth grade boys to feel the need 
of taking vocational agriculture; it is 
such young men that cause public schools 
to feel the need of a vocational agricul- 
ture department; and it is such young 
men that cause communities to feel 
thankful that they have within their 
midst a vocational agriculture program. 
Through his profound interest in FFA 
Public Speaking, one fifteen-year-old 
member earned a very good salary 
speaking for a state political contender. 


(Continued on page 134) 


Kossuth FFA Chapter President Charles Yancey accepts for his 


North Mississippi district winners from Kossuth FFA Chapter. They Chapter a Chevrolet pick-up truck from the Lanning Chevrolet 


are from left to right: Roy Kitchens, Donal Russell, James Moffitt, Company. Even 
Thomas Bell and Charles Yancey. , 


football couldn't interfere with this important 
public relations event. 
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Ane using the 
National FFA 
Chapter contests 
for many years as 
an integral part of 
the total program 
of vocational agri- 
culture, to sudden- 
ly have to do with- 
out them would be 
losing the most 
valuable interest 
factors in my 
teaching program. 

My objective in 
this article is to relate how I think the 
National FFA Chapter Contests (Chap- 
ter awards program) has enabled me to 
do a better job of conducting a well 
rounded program. No inference is in- 
tended here that teachers whose de- 
partments haven’t been participating in 
these contests aren’t carrying on well 
rounded programs but rather to illus- 
trate how these particular contests can 
accomplish a lot for you. 


Gale G. Joslin 


In all too many instances I have ob- 
served a lot of Vo-Ag teachers who still 
regard the FFA as an extra curricular 
activity or an appendage to their voca- 
tional agriculture courses. 


This attitude alone is enough to de- 
flate the real meaning of the Future 
Farmer program and no doubt is much 
responsible for the FFA in several lo- 
calities occupying secondary and ter- 
tiary positions to other youth organiza- 
tions. 


The official FFA Manual on the in- 
troductory page states that “the FFA 
is an intra-curricular activity having its 
origin and root in a definite part of 
the school curriculum—vocational ag- 
riculture.” 


Basis for Program of Work 


In the Chapter that I advise we set 
up our program of work around the 
National Chapter Contest. I have found 
no better place to start improving my 
supervised farming program than by in- 
corporating all we want to accomplish 
right in our Chapter activity program. 
For example, you want your students to 
produce high yields per acre on their crop 
projects, so many pounds of pork on 
a given amount of feed in a certain 
number of days or so much milk per 
cow. Why not let Chapter members work 
out these goals and means of accom- 
plishing them and make them a part of 
their program of work as a Chapter? 
In doing so you can get all Chapter 
members working for each other for 
they become anxious to complete their 
program of work in the hope they can 
achieve some of the district, state or 
national awards. 

I believe, in most cases, the students’ 
desire to win an award in the Chapter 
contest is secondary in nature to having 
a better supervised farming program and 
that’s as it should be. But if the con- 
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National FFA contests have value 


An integral part of many vo-ag programs 


GALE G. JOSLIN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Jasper, Missouri 


test can stimulate the boys to have bet- 
ter programs, to engage in more co- 
operative and community service ac- 
tivities, to improve their scholarship and 
leadership abilities then you have a tool 
for doing a job for you in an efficient 
labor saving way. 

In my department the National Chap- 
ter Contest and awards program has 
served as this effective tool. Our object- 
ives all over the country in vocational 
agriculture are fundamentally the same— 
that of getting the boy successfully es- 
tablished in farming and building good 
citizenship and character at the same 
time. 


Stimulates Farm Mechanics 


Participating in the national awards 
program has caused my students to do 
a much better job in farm mechanics. 
This is due partly because we have goals 
in our program of work like “saving on 
machinery repair” and “constructing 
home farm shops.” The goals themselves 
of course would serve no purpose but 
if they’re placed in the program and the 
necessary follow up is carried out the 
goals, in most cases, will be satisfactorily 
completed. Also a good many students 
become self motivated once they learn 
about the FFA Foundation Farm Mech- 
anics Award. So the boys are just work- 
ing for an award, you say? If they im- 
prove their farm mechanics activities 
enough to win one or even get in the 
race you will have accomplished much 
more than if they weren’t interested in 
the contest. I believe the end result 
justifies the means in this case. 


The same could be said for the farm 
electrification awards, dairy farming, 
soil and water management and the 
others that are set up for encourage- 
ment to do a better job, and they are 
being used by many teachers to advant- 
age. Unfortunately many have never 
availed themselves of this splendid op- 
portunity. 


Additional Effort Justified 


Some teachers have told me _ they 
would like to participate in the Na- 
tional Awards program but it required 
so much work they didn’t want to spend 
the effort. My own personal opinion is 
that the national contests help you or- 
ganize your work to a better advantage 
and secondly, they wouldn’t be worth 
much anyway if they didn’t require a 
little effort. Also a teacher who dis- 
likes this much work probably needs 
a little stimulating by some method. 


In conclusion I believe that making 
use of the National Awards Program 
will improve your FFA public relations 
100 percent. The many new activities 
that your Chapter will engage in will 
create a healthy source of news material 
that will make publicizing your FFA 
an easy task. Indeed there never has 
been a time when good public relations 
and promotional effort in our programs 


Who Is Wagging Whom? 
(Continued from page 126) 


into active and responsible citizens of 
today so that they may take their right- 
ful place in the world of tomorrow. Al- 
most without exception, these men in 
active leadership today who were former 
FFA members, give the leadership train- 
ing, the public speaking, and the par- 
liamentary procedure training received 
while members of the FFA their due 
credit. 


Publicity Values 


The FFA is the show window for 
vocational agriculture. How else could 
we tell our message of the good work 
and excellent accomplishments of the 
vocational agricultural program to the 
general public than through the show- 
ing of educational displays, farm shop 
work, high-quality livestock, horticul- 
tural and crop exhibits, demonstrations, 
the leadership and conduct of members, 
except through the FFA? In our state, 
close to a half-million people, the large 
portion of them city people, see the 
work of vocational agriculture through 
FFA exhibits at one of our fairs. How 
could we reach this large a number, 
and particularly the city dweller, ex- 
cept through the medium of the FFA 
as a show window for vocational ag- 
ricultural education? 


An Integrated Program 


We in vocational agriculture have a 
very large job to do if we live up to 
the duties and responsibilities we are 
charged with in the vocational education 
acts. Why should we concern ourselves 
to any great extent with how it is ac- 
complished; that is, whether we ac- 
complish this service to the rural people 
of our state and nation through the 
FFA or purely through vocational ag- 
riculture? After all, most of us are 
working under the impression that vo- 
cational agriculture and the FFA are 
integral part of vocational agriculture, 
are inseparable—the vocational agricul- 
tural program and the FFA. This was 
one of the reasons and necessities for 
P.L. 740—to make the FFA a legal and 
integral part of vocational agriculture, 
What most of us are more concerned 
about is seeing that a complete, thor- 
ough and high-quality job is done of 
serving the educational needs of the 
persons who have entered upon or are 
planning to enter upon the work of the 
farm and farm home. Through the FFA 
we can do this job easier, quicker and 
more thoroughly. We are thankful for 
the FFA—the national organization of 
farm boys who are receiving systematic 
instruction in vocational agriculture in 
the public high schools of the United 
States of America, Puerto Rico and 
Hawaii. 0 


Chapter members as well as Advisers 
and other leaders can get some good 
ideas and procedures from articles in 
this issue. 


was more vitally needed than now. The 
National Contests and Awards Pro- 
gram can help all of us accomplish 
much along these lines. — 


—— _ SF 
a 
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Training for FFA officers 


Provides leadership training for 


future farmers in New York 
J. O. SANDERS, Supervisor, New York 


HIS is the 12th 

year of an or- 
ganized, correlated 
leadership training 
program for fu- 
ture farmers in 
New York. Prior 
to 1944, any train- 
ing that was done 
was carried on by 
individual teachers 
as a local Chapter 
activity. In the en- 
tire state not more 
than a score of lo- 
cal Chapters gave any semblance of or- 
ganized training in the field of leader- 
ship, and a rather large part of that 
training dealt only with the conduct of 
meetings. 

The first leadership training school 
for state officers was held in the Perry 
Central School in the fall of 1944. The 
training was so enthusiastically received 
by the boys that plans were immediately 
made to hold a county group officers 
training school at Cornell University 
that winter. For the past five or six 
years the program has been held at 
Camp Oswegatchie, the New York FFA 
Camp, located in the western foothills 
of the Adirondack Mountains. 


J. O. Sanders 


Training for State Officers 


The program is based on the premise 
that a future farmer should be trained 
to take his place in rural society as a 
leader and an ambassador of good will, 
not alone in Future Farmer activities, 
but also in agricultural organizations. 
Each state officer receives a very in- 
tensive course in parliamentary proced- 
ures. He must become proficient in con- 
ducting meetings. Each boy, in turn, 
acts as the presiding officer or the 
secretary of a practice meeting with the 
other officers and their advisers making 
up the delegate body. Business is trans- 
acted and the minutes of this practice 
session are read. Every phase of the 
activity is criticised by the leaders and 
by the boys themselves. A pamphlet, 


ie 


Extemporaneous speaking practice is held on the porch at 


Camp Oswegatchie. 


entitled “Parliam- 
entary Procedures 
for New York: 
Farmers,” is pro- 
vided as a guide to 
assure that the 
phrasing of mo- 
tions and the pro- 
cedures for con- 
ducting business 
will be uniform 
throughout the 
state. 


Much time is spent at the training 
school in perfecting the officers in 
the various FFA rituals. Practice, fol- 
lowed by criticism, repeated time after 
time, with careful attention to the de- 
tails of the exact memorization of each 
part and the correct enunciation and 
pronunciation of each word, ultimately 
brings satisfactory performance by each 
officer. 


The boys prepare ten minute speeches 
about the FFA for presentation at 
Granges, service clubs and other meet- 
ings to inform the public about future 
farmer activities. Speechs for presen- 
tation at FFA Parent’s Banquets or for 
official Chapter visits are prepared, pre- 
sented and criticized. In the preparation 
of these talks, the boys become familiar 
with the organization of the FFA and 
the State program of activities. An im- 
portant part of this training is the 
practice of making extemporaneous talks 
on various subjects presented by the 
advisers. Procedures in introducing 
speakers at banquets or meetings are 
discussed and then the boys practice 
making introductory speeches. 


Throughout the entire training pro- 
gram, emphasis is placed on the proper 
conduct of a Future Farmer. Personal 
grooming, the proper care and use of 
the official jacket and gentlemanly be- 
havior are all stressed. The duties and 
responsibilities of each officer are de- 
veloped with the boys, thus giving them 
a greater incentive to fulfill their obli- 
gations. 

The mechanics of the training pro- 


Drill on the opening ceremony ritual is a definite part 


A vesper service is held each evening for the group officers. 


All photos by H. L. Noakes 


gram are quite simple. Each state of- 
ficer’s adviser is assigned a specific area 
to cover in the training. This adviser 
is given materials which will tend to 
implement his teaching and keep the 
instruction within the bounds of the 
overall state-wide plan. Following the 
presentation of the instruction, each boy 
is given an opportunity to practice what 
he has just learned. An opportunity for 
criticisms and compliments is allowed 
after each practice. The boys become 
so interested that they soon offer the 
criticism, which improves the instruction. 


Chapter and County Officers Included 


The training program does not end 
with the state officers. About the middle 
of the training week, the county group 
officers arrive at camp for their train- 
ing program. Each state officer is as- 
signed a district area of the state to 
service and he becomes responsible for 
the training of the officers from his 
district. The program for the county 
group leaders is similar to that for the 
state officers except that it is not quite 
so intensive. Each set of county group 
officers develops a tentative program 
of activities for its group for the com- 
ing year. 

In September and October the county 
group officers conduct a leadership train- 
ing school for local Chapter officers in 
their respective counties. This training 
is patterned after the training which 
the group officers had received. Thus 
our cycle of leadership training is com- 
pleted for the year. A uniform pattern 


(Continued on page 136) 


officer training. 
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At the Kentucky FFA leadership training center 


THE AGRICULTURAL EpucaTION MaGazINne, December, 1955 


Training for leadership | 


JAMES MADDOX, Director FFA Leadership Training Center, Kentucky, and 
HAROLD R. BINKLEY, Teacher Education, University of Kentucky 


James Maddox 


“Future Farmers, why are we here?” 

and develop those qualities of 
leadership which a Future Farmer 
should possess.” 

In Kentucky, Chapter officers are 
elected and most committee chairmen 
are appointed before school is out in 
the spring. Chapter officers and com- 
mittee chairmen, with their advisers, 
come to the Kentucky FFA Leadership 
Training Center to participate in a 
leadership training program which is 
designed to make a significant contribu- 
tion toward developing those qualities of 
leadership which Future Farmers should 


“ 


Harold R. Binkley 


‘possess. The training in leadership fol- 
lows the pattern of good teaching— 
instruction followed by supervision of 
the practice. The program provides op- 
portunities for developing leadership— 
instruction in leadership and _ super- 
vision of practice in leadership. Maxi- 
mum boy-leadership is sought in all 
phases of the training program—in the 
panel discussions and class sessions in 
the morning, in the _ special-interest 
classes, in the recreational program in 
the afternoon, and in the night pro- 
grams. 


The Program 


During the summer of 1955 there 
were seven periods of leadership train- 
ing at the Training Center. Each period 
started at noon on Monday and ended 
at noon on Friday, making a total of 
four days. During a typical week at 
the Center some 200 ‘boys received in- 
struction and practice in leadership un- 
der supervision. On a planned basis 
about 114 boys participated on panels or 
led small-group discussion during a 
week. An additional 50 to 60 each week 
had opportunities for practicing leader- 
ship in the recreational program, as 
members of the council, on the night 
programs, or in miscellaneous activities. 


The Future Farmers volunteered for this panel and spent about an 
hour and a half as a group, with the help of a staff member, in 
preparing for the discussion. 


Instruction in Leadership 


The bulk of the instruction and much 
of the practice in leadership made up 
the morning part of the training pro- 
gram. The morning program was com- 
posed of four 50-minute periods as fol- 
lows: 


lst period—General assembly—Panel 
discussion of a specific phase of 
democratic leadership. 

2nd period—Classes, by officers—Of- 

ficers discussed their duties and 
responsibilities and how to carry 
them out. 

3rd period—By groups (18-27 boys 

per group)—Group discussion of 
the organization and operation of 
an FFA Chapter. 

4th period—Chapter time—Each Chap- 

ter adviser met with his boys to 
exchange ideas and to make plans 
for the coming year. 

The fourth period was provided dur- 
ing the last weeks of the training pro- 
gram as a result of teachers’ request 
to have some time of their boys to them- 
selves. 


Instruction in Leadership 


The first period each morning was a 
general assembly with a panel discussion 


of a specific phase of democratic leader- 
ship. Each panel was made up of 12 
Future Farmers, with a different group 
of boys on the panel each day. During 
the week 48 boys participated on the 
four panels. The phases of democratic 
leadership discussed by the panels were 
as follows, in the order named: 
lst day—Effective Democratic Leader- 
ship 
2nd day—Qualities of Leadership 
3rd day—Goals for Developing Leader- 
ship 
4th day—Opportunities for Develop- 
ing Leadership 


Boys volunteered to participate on the 
panel from day to day. A member of 
the staff at the Center worked with the 
boys in preparing them for and in con- 
ducting the panels. 


Classes for Chapter Officers 


Chapter officers led the daily dis- 
cussions in the various classes for of- 
ficers during the second period each 
day. Four boys in a given group of of- 
ficers—for example, the presidents— 
along with an adviser constituted a dis- 
cussion-leading team for the presidents 
for the week. The four boys with the 
adviser planned as a team for the dis- 
cussion each day. A_ different boy 
planned to lead the discussion each day, 
while the other three members and the 
adviser planned to participate and to 
help out with the discussion. The Center 
had prepared materials for use by the 
discussion leaders and advisers. Prob- 
lems dealt with, one each day, in the 
class of presidents, in the order named, 
were: 

What are the duties and responsibil- 

ities of the president? 

How become a good presiding officer? 

How prepare for a Chapter meeting? 

How conduct a good Chapter meet- 

ing? 

During the second period of instruc- 
tion each morning there were separate 
classes for vice-presidents, secretaries, 
treasurers, reporters, sentinels, and com- 
mittee chairmen. Each of these classes 
had a discussion-leading team with an 
adviser which operated in the same 


manner as the one for the class of presi- 
(Continued on page 133) 


Four Future Farmers, with the help of an adviser, are preparing for 

a small-group discussion to be held the next day. One 

will lead the discussion; the others will assist. Sixteen such groups 
prepare in this manner each day. ~ 


Future Farmer 
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dents. This second period provided an 
opportunity for 32 boys to prepare for 
and lead small-group discussions dur- 
ing a week. 


Instruction in Chapter Organization 
and Operation 


For the third period of instruction 
the boys were organized into eight equal- 
sized groups, the groups averaging ap- 
proximately 25 boys each week. During 
this period all eight groups dealt with 
the same problems as follows: 

How elect a good set of Chapter 

officers? 

How set up the Chapter-committee 

organization? 

How to set up the Chapter program 

of activities? 

How to carry out the Chapter pro- 

gram of activities? 


Each of the eight groups had a dis- 
cussion-leading team of four boys and 
an adviser. These teams prepared for 
and conducted the discussions the third 
period in the same manner as the teams 
leading the discussions the second pe- 
riod. The Center had prepared materials 
for use of these teams. This third pe- 
riod provided an opportunity for 32 
additional boys to plan for and lead 
small-group discussions during a week. 


The first three periods in the morn- 
ing provided opportunities for 114 boys 
to practice leadership by participating 
on panels and by leading small-group 
discussions during each week. 


Leadership Training Continues Throughout 


Leadership training did not end with 
the morning sessions. Leadership train- 
ing and opportunities for practice of 
leadership continued into the special- 
interest classes held the first hour after 
lunch, the recreational program each 
afternoon, and the programs held each 
night. 

The special-interest classes included 
Beginner’s Swimming, First Aid and 
Water Safety, FFA Work, Casting, 
Photography, Rope Work, Electrical 
Work, Conservation, and Driver Safety. 
These classes all ran at the same time. 
Each Future Farmer selected one of 
these classes and attended it for the 


A Chapter president leading a group discussion of presidents on 
specific phases of their duties and responsibilities. Practice of this 
kind is an important part of the training. 


Ce RE ~ 


week. Teachers of agriculture and visit- 
ing instructors from the Department of 
Fish and Wildlife Resources, the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company, the Kentucky 
State Police, and the Staff at the Cen- 
ter conducted these classes. Boy par- 
ticipation was encouraged; in many in- 
stances the Future Farmers were used 
in presenting materials and in leading 
the discussions. 


Recreational Program 


Those planning the program provided 
for a wide variety of recreational ac- 
tivities. Following the special-interest 
classes each afternoon the recreational 
program began. Recreational activities 
included swimming, basketball, volley- 
ball, softball, shuffle board, table tennis, 
badminton, horseshoes, and _ various 
track events. Boys were placed in po- 
sition of leadership for the athletic 
events. Here again, emphasis was placed 
on leadership experiences for Future 
Farmers—these activities offered op- 
portunities for practice of leadership 
under supervision. 


Night Programs 

A different Chapter was in charge of 
the night program each evening. The 
Chapter opened the meeting with the 
regular opening ceremonies and pre- 
sented the program. The programs 
varied from night to night. A general 
orientation usually constituted the pro- 
gram the first night, followed by a High- 
way Safety Program, a Conservation 
Program, and an FFA quiz on the last 
night. 

Each week an eight-boy council was 
elected, one boy from each of the eight 
groups. The council worked with the di- 


, Tector on all phases of the training pro- 


gram. These boys evaluated the pro- 
gram as boys saw it and made recom- 
mendations for improvement. They also 
assisted with inspection of the cottages 
each morning. 


Follow-up of the Training Program 
Is a Must 
The leadership experiences in which 
Future Farmers participated while at 
the Center are only a beginning. It is 
felt that the program offered made a 


a — 
i ? : 
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very definite beginning in training Fu- 
ture Farmers for good rural demo- 
cratic leadership in that it provided in- 
struction in leadership, opportunities for 
boys to exercise leadership in all phases 
of the program, and the practice of 
leadership under supervision. Follow-up 
supervision and further training by the 
teacher of agriculture in the local Chap- 
ter in all phases are a must if boys are 
to continue to develop into good demo- 
cratic leaders. 


Adequate Facilities Helped Make the 

raining Program a Success 

Since 1950 the facilities at the Center 
have undergone a marked improvement 
from a run-down CCC camp to a 
modern, up-to-date set of buildings with 
modern equipment and furnishings. The 
buildings are of concrete block and pine- 
panel construction. Facilities include: 

22 cottages, 20 x 32 ft., each of 2 
rooms, to accommodate 8 persons 
per room. 

3 central bath houses with toilet fa- 
cilities. 

Kitchen—Cafeteria. Kitchen, 40 x 40 
ft—electric, stainless steel sinks 
and cafeteria counter—walk-in re- 
frigerator. 

Dining hall, 40 x 72 ft—seats 250 at 
tables with chairs—stone fireplace at 
each end. 

Administration building—offices—reg- 
istration facilities — lobby — eight 
guest rooms—toilet facilities. 

Outdoor auditorium, pavilion type, 
40 x 64 ft—roof and floor, with no 
side walls. 

Two educational buildings—one with 
4 classrooms 20 x 30 ft.—chalk 
boards—chairs and an indoor au- 
ditorium 40 x 72 ft.; the other with 
3 classrooms, 20 x 30 ft.—chalk 
boards—chairs. 

Swimming pool for 200 people. 

Canteen, 20 x 30 ft. 

Parking lot—150 cars. 

Recreational facilities include swim- 
ming pool, softball diamonds, volleyball 
and basketball courts, concrete shuffle 
board courts, badminton and horseshoe 
courts, a three-acre lake, and some 60 
acres of land, mostly woods. Oo 
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A class of beginning swimmers crossing the pool. All boys are 
allowed three periods during the day for swimming—before break- 
fast, in the afternoon, and after the night program. 
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A growing activity in FFA programs 
Parliamentary procedure 
improves public relations 


G. R. ZIEGLER, Vo-Ag Instructor, Deming, Washington 


ryus development 

of public rela- 
tions has become a 
major factor in our 
world today as 
more and more ef- 
fort is being ex- 
pended to bring 
about a feeling of 
good will and 
friendship in all 
walks of life. With 
our vocational pro- 
gram, as well as 
our entire school 
program, being subjected to constant crit- 
icism, any activity which gains whole 
hearted public approval is a step in the 
right direction. FFA parliamentary pro- 
cedure training is providing that step in 
many communities in Washington to- 
day. Future Farmers are putting on par- 
liamentary drills or demonstrations for 
keenly interested members of Granges, 
Farm Bureaus, P.T.A., and other groups. 
With these drills and contests serving 
as an introduction to Future Farmer 
work, the varied goals and activities of 
the entire FFA program are gradually 
unfolded. 


The development of competent and 
efficient leaders has been a major goal 
of the Future Farmer organization since 
its founding but the progress in our 
state since the development of these con- 
tests has jumped by leaps and bounds. 
Still comparatively new, they have 
spread like wildfire and today most of 
our 143 Chapters enter preliminary con- 
tests, with the winners moving on to 
district, sub-state, and the final state 
championship round which is a feature 
of our annual state convention. 


Glenn Ziegler: 


Interest Grows 


Parliamentary procedure contests have 
made a deep and firm impression in 
every high school from which Chapter 
teams have originated. It seems to be 
infectious and, starting with Chapter 
members, readily spreads throughout the 
school. Students and faculty members 
alike grasp the opportunity to become 
familiar with the fundamentals of par- 
limentary procedure, as they realize its 
value in all group meetings. An even 
more enthusiastic reception has been 
accorded the activity by various com- 
munity organizations. No other FFA 
activity has ever reached as many people 
and been so favorably received as par- 
liamentary procedure work in our rural 
communities. 

Scattered contests have been held 
throughout the State for many years 
but it was only nine years ago that 
they were started on a statewide basis. 
Advisors Don Orr and Henry Mohoric 
and other King and Pierce County ad- 
visors really “carried the ball” in es- 
tablishing the work in their area, from 
where it spread throughout Washington. 
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Purpose and 
Means 
Parliamentary 
procedure, based 
upon’ Robert’s 
Rules of Order, is 
designed to train 
members in the 
conducting of 
group meetings, to 
participate in these 
meetings and to 
follow the wishes 
of the group which 
are arrived at in 
an orderly manner, 
with all members having equal rights 
of expression. Our contests are set up 
with three teams of six members each 
on the floor at one time. Team No. 1 
serves as the officers, with the other 
two teams acting as floor members of 
the same Chapter. After the regular 
opening ceremony, previously agreed 
upon topics are drawn from a hat by 
the secretary and the battle is on. Team 
No. 1 is allowed eight or ten minutes for 
conducting its business and then each 
of the other teams is given a similar 

turn. 

Some criticism has been directed at 
the repeated use of the ritualistic cere- 
mony by each team, but participating 
members seem to favor this “to get their 
feet on the ground.” Teams are scored 


on their ritualistic work, their ability to, 


conduct business, their familiarity with 
parliamentary procedure, their use of 
sound logical debate and their sports- 
manlike attitude and conduct. Of course 
each team attempts to confuse or cross- 
up its competitors but to do so in a 
fair and approved manner. The con- 
tests are rather unwieldy and difficult 
to score but competition seems necessary 
to provide the incentive for thorough 
training. A lack of competent judges 
has been our major problem with these 
contests to date, but regardless of the 
decision of the judges, a large number 
of FFA members are receiving some 
very valuable training. Several new and 
supposedly simple systems for judging 
have been proposed and it is hoped that 
a committee of instructors at our an- 
nual conference can’ combine the more 
desirable points of these into a satis- 
factory scoring system. Occasionally a 
“wise guy” will cause some resentment 
by taking advantage of untrained leaders 
at student meetings. However, this sit- 
uation is easily avoided by a few well- 
placed words from the adviser. 


Parliamentary procedure has been of 
unlimited value in publicizing our FFA 
work and in developing good public re- 
lations. In addition,~it provides an in- 
teresting and worthwhile activity in 
which all members may participate. It 
also stimulates interest in all activities 
and increases knowledge of the FFA 
through well-chosen discussion topics. 


Parliamentary procedure has made its 


1954 state champion parliamentary procedure team, Mount Baker 
Chapter, Deming, Washington. 


FFA—vocational - - - 
(Continued from page 129) 


Another such interested member worked 
as a radio announcer while still in high 
school. Today when the Legislature 
meets in Florida, representatives from 
the four corners of that state are di- 
rected by a past national president of 
the Future Farmers of America organi- 
zation. Still an active FFA’er at heart, 
he will never miss an opportunity to fa- 
vor vocational education in a legislative 
way. 

Yes, the Future Farmers of America 
organization supplied the spark that 
caused me to achieve my ultimate goal. 
Interest in the FFA led me to take 
vocational agriculture. Continued in- 
terest in both induced me to train my- 
self in agricultural education and there- 
by choose for my life’s work teaching 
vocational agriculture. 


Today, as high school freshmen enter 
my Vo-Ag class, it is quite evident from 
their avid enthusiasm for FFA where 
their greatest interests lie. They know 
that with their cooperation the FFA 
and vocational agriculture can do great 
things for them. They enter contests 
willingly and happily. They are proud, 
indeed, that a local Chevrolet dealer be- 
lieved in the organization enough to pre- 
sent them with a pick-up truck. They are 
enthusiastic over the “Pig Chain” that 
the Chapter has begun. They are look- 
ing forward to better FFA activities 
and greater participation. Those students 
with their FFA ambitions make me 
know that without a doubt FFA is vo- 
cational agriculture’s strength. D0 


Coming In January 
The January issue will feature the 
Farm Mechanics program in Vocational 
Agriculture. You may find there so- 
lutions to some of your problems. 


place in Future Farmer work in Wash- 
ington. With contests providing the 
stimulus for maintaining interest and 
thorough training, our state and its fu- 
ture will be the eventual winners. 0 
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Ag teachers 


appreciate simplifications! 
Especially in FFA foundation award forms 


CEDRIC A. LAFLEY, Ex. Sec., Vermont Association of FFA 


HEN I was 

teaching Vo- 
Ag I was rather 
indifferent toward 
FFA contests and 
awards, I never 
thought I had a 
boy good enough 
to win an award; 
at least, not good 
enough so that I 
felt I could bother 
about making out 
the forms. Yet, 
somehow, I just 
couldn’t help having a twinge of con- 
science about it all. I suspect many other 
teachers feel the same way about con- 
tests and awards. However, since having 
become Executive Secretary of the State 
FFA, I have always wondered if the 
most deserving boys get the Foundation 
Awards; particulary, when so few ap- 
plications come to my desk. 


About two years ago our State FFA 
Board of Student officers put some 
thought into this lack of participation 
in Foundation Awards. What they came 
up with made sense. I am passing this 
on in the hope that it might lighten 
the load of the Ag Teacher and 
yet not boycott the Foundation Awards 
Program. 


Cedric A. Lafley 


Causes of Lack of Interest 


The FFA officers dug up the follow- 
ing possible reasons for the meager 
number of applicants for Foundation 
Awards: 


1. The National Foundation forms 
were too lengthy, complicated, and 
repetitious. 

2. Chapters had no systematic way of 
discovering possible award appli- 
cants within the Chapter, and 
therefore few awards were being 
made. 


3. Few, if any, Chapters had partici- 
pation in contests and awards 
as a part of their programs of 
work. 


4. Chapter members were not properly 
informed about these awards even 


though each Chapter had the nec- 
essary information. 

5. No second or third place awards 
were being offered on the state 
level and so an applicant for a 
Foundation Award either received 
$100 or nothing, which is quite a 
drop. 

6. Neither the Ag Teachers nor FFA 
members knew whether the accom- 
plishments of any individual were 
worthy of consideration. 

The above reasons, although not com- 
plete by any means, were enough to 
cause action to be taken. Of course, 
that’s one of the purposes of an Execu- 
tive Secretary—to carry out the wishes 


of those who do 
the thinking. I will 
relate to you what 
happened. 

Means of 
Stimulation 
The State FFA 
Board of Student 
officers instructed 
me to form a com- 
mittee of Ag teach- 
ers to simplify 
the National Foun- 
dation Award 
forms. This was 
done by getting together three teachers 
who had had award recipients in recent 
years. They reduced the five to seven 
page national forms to two pages. Thus, 
each award form was complete on one 
sheet of paper. Needless to say, the 

FFA adopted the simplified forms. 

Next the State FFA Board added 
second and third place awards in all 
the Foundation Award areas. They 
recommended through their Handbook 
that Chapters should include participa- 
tion in contests and awards as a part of 
their program of work. Also, in the 
Handbook a place should be provided 
for Chapters to record the names of 
individuals who might plan to make 
application at the end of the year in 
the different award areas. 

The State officers also decided that 
on their evaluation visit to Chapters 
they should check on possible Foun- 
dation Award applicants and encourage 
them to make out the simplified forms. 
To aid these officers, I was to receive 
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Norman Dubois (at right) of North Troy, Vermont receiving a 
Foundation Award from the Awards Committee Chairman, William 
Newton of Chester, Vermont. 


at the end of each year, the names of 
all Chapter Foundation Award winners. 
Thus armed, the officers felt that they 
could help to make sure that most all 
worthy individuals would be considered. 


Yes, of course, the results! You must 
remember that we have just started on 
this new avenue of approach and good 
changes come about slowly. What I 
mean is, there has been slightly more 
participation in Foundation Awards. 
More Chapters are making Chapter 
awards. A list of names of Chapter 
winners is being compiled. More state 
applications are being received. Some 
Chapters are planning participation at 
the beginning of the FFA year. And 
some Chapters ain’t doing a thing! 


If this system of simplified forms, etc., 
continues to work, I will feel sorry for 
the Chapter in our state that has taken 
in $1565 in Foundation Awards in the 
last 5 years. Its competition promises to 
increase. oO 


Shown above are the FFA National Officers for 1955-56. Left to right (seated) are Dan 

Dunham, Lakeview, Oregon, president; Terrell Benton, Jr., Jefferson, Georgia, student 

secretary; Lennie Gamage, Carterville, Virginia, vice-president, Southern Region; (standing) 

Dale Ring, Wooster, Ohio, vice-president, Central Region; Lynn Loosli, Ashton, Idaho, vice- 

president, Pacific Region; and Allen Colebank, Morgantown, West Virginia, vice-president, 
North Atlantic Region. 
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the Vo-Ag program. 
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A local Chapter improves community relations 
A service club is repayed for previous support of 


O. E. BORN, Vo-Ag Instructor, Waukesha, Wisconsin 


ULY will remain a highlight of ac- 

tivities for the Waukesha FFA Chap- 
ter for some time. It was on Monday, 
July llth, that the Waukesha High 
School FFA Chapter prepared and 
served 326 halves of broilers to dads, 
Rotarians and invited guests. 


Of special interest is the fact that 
these youth planned for nearly six 
months on repaying the Rotarians for 
the favors the Rotary had rendered the 
local Chapter. The top Rotary project 
is the sponsoring of a poultry auction 
of birds donated by FFA members. This 
usually is held at the Christmas season 
and the prices paid are well in line 
with the spirit of the season. After the 
1954 auction which netted over $350.00 
the FFA officers worked for weeks on 
a plan that would be practical, be en- 
joyed by the Rotarians, and still ad- 
vertise and boost agricultural produce. 
The plan of a poultry barbecue seemed 
most popular and, from results, was a 
most wise selection. Mr. Herb Kramer 
of the local hatchery suggested that he 
would donate birds if the boys would 
keep them in separate pens and use 
various local feeds to make their com- 
parisons. 


Basis for Instruction 


Ronald Garvens, a graduating senior 
offered his garage as the place to grow 
them and offered to weigh the birds 
every two weeks as well as to feed 
and care for them. 

Mr. Ted Borenitsch, of Wauke Mills, 
and Mr. Al Garvens of Farm Supply, 
were contacted and were eager to try 
their feeds in competition with other 
companies to check feed conversion, 
rate of gain, etc. 


Organization Required 


Mr. R. G. Hein, Superintendent of 
Schools and Rotary President was con- 
tacted for a date and July 11th was 
selected. 


Sunday, July 10th, the officers met 


Scene of the broiling operation. Mayor C. C. Smith (left) showed Just prior to the serving. Two hundred guests were served in 
interest in the process. O. E. Born, Vo-Ag instructor (facing camera) twenty minutes. This required a high degree of organization by 


occasion. 


is dressed for the 


along with Mr. Born and Mr. Ruhr, 
local FFA advisors, to pick and dress 
the chickens. Activity again started at 
8:00 the following morning and the 
responsibility for preparing food for 
200 guests by an inexperienced crew be- 
gan to worry those in charge. 

Mr. Barry Hayes of the University 
of Wisconsin brought his aluminum pit 
and supervised the actual broiling. Hav- 
ing over 200 guests converge in a mat- 
ter of a few minutes and wanting to 
be served at a specified time proved no 
obstacle for the FFA members and 
promptly at 12:10 serving began and 
in a twenty minute period the 200 were 
fed. 


Demonstrations were given by FFA 
members showing what goes on behind 
the scenes in preparing for a fair as the 
concluding program. 


Some Outcomes 


From comments heard a new demand 
was created for broilers and from re- 
quests at the high school over 100 bul- 
letins have been distributed informing 
people of the procedure for barbecuing 
broilers on their back yard fireplaces. 
We feel that the whole project had 
several lasting aspects which we enum- 
erate as follows: 

(1) We are anxious that our young 
people acquire a philosophy that they, 
too, have responsibilities in a commu- 
nity and when one receives he also must 
give. 

(2) Those who give the most receive 
the most in return. 

(a) the boy that raised these birds 
now is going into the broiler business on 
his own. ’ 

(b) those that dressed and prepared 
the birds acquired new skills. One 
family is planning to purchase a picker 
and revamp their home set-up after 
their son helped dress the FFA birds. 

(c) those that helped barbecue and 
serve certainly learned much. 


a 


(3) The cooperation, planning and 
carrying out of the entire project did 
much to unify boys who are sometimes 
not too well acquainted with other 
members when you have a 140 member 
organization. 


(4) Our Rotary and Kiwanis each 
year invite the parents of the students 
to a dinner during our Dairy Show 
week but never have these parents done 
anything to reciprocate. We feel that 
these young people have shown the way 
to better rural, urban relationships and 
the Farm Bureau is seriously thinking 
of getting the dads to do this same 
stunt in another year. 


(5) Then too, we mailed each feed 
dealer a complete set of records, which 
we kept to be used at his discretion. 
These same records are going to be 
used in our poultry course this year 
so we have a first hand teaching device. 


(6) I feel certain that many parents 
looked with pride on the youth who 
sponsored all this, and reflected on the 
idea that if youth are given an op- 
portunity they will show maturity in 
their judgment and actions and that 
everyone between 13 and 18 is not a 
juvenile delinquent. 


If the main purpose in teaching is to 
develop better citizens then we feel 
that this project has played an import- 
ant part in our program. 

Can high school youth be depended 
on to carry out responsibilities in work- 
ing with adults? The above indicates 
that this age group, when given an 
opportunity, can do a real community 
service and do much toward fostering 
better urban and rural relations. oO 


Training for FFA - - - 


(Continued from page 131) 
of procedures is followed throughout 
the state and a maximum number of 

boys participate in the program. 
Leadership by future farmers in New 
York has increased because of this pro- 
gram. We have already begun to see the 
results and we feel certain that the fu- 
ture leadership of farm organizations in 
New York will benefit greatly from 
this training program. Our boys are 
prepared to take their rightful place in 
rural society. oO 


Chapter members. 
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FFA and community service 
A summary of activities in Missouri Chapters 


provides some suggestions 


G. F. EKSTROM, Teacher Education, University of Missouri 


EFORE the Fu- 

ture Farmers 
of America came 
into existence as a 
national organiza- 
tion, associations of 
students studying 
vocational agricul- 
ture were organ- 
ized in several of 
the states. The as- 
sociations were 
known by various 
names, and in at 
least one state, the 
local groups were designated as Com- 
munity Service Clubs. The writer taught 
in a school which had such an organi- 
zation and recalls various activities 
which the students promoted by way of 
service to the community. 


One of the major purposes of FFA 
is that of community service. Through 
cooperation and service, FFA members 
have the privilege of capitalizing on 
their training in working with parents 
and patrons. Community services, as 
rendered by FFA Chapters, take various 
forms as illustrated by activities re- 
ported during the past year in the Mis- 
souri Future Farmer, the official organ 
of the state association. 


Shows and Fairs. At Princeton, the 
FFA Chapter helped construct buildings 
and assisted in raising money to finance 
the county fair. 


Following the annual fair in Phelps 
county, members of the Rolla Chapter 
cleaned the grounds. Previously, they 
planted multi-flora rose hedges at ap- 
propriate places on the fairgrounds. The 
members also handled the parking of 
cars. 


G. F. Ekstrom 


Farm Safety. A safety program was 
presented before the high school at Skid- 
more with the cooperation of the high- 
way patrol. Classes in vocational agricul- 
ture made safety tours to farms. The 
organization provided red danger flags 
to farmers for use when moving ma- 
chinery and tractors on highways. 


Tractor driving contests are promoted 
by many of the Missouri Chapters. At 
Craig, the activity took the form of 
a tractor rodeo, and was conducted with 
the cooperation of the Kiwanis Club. 
A similar activity at Willard was known 
as a tractor operator’s contest, and had 
the support of the Lions Club. 


The Noel Chapter made a survey on 
several farms to locate hazards and 
tagged the objects with red flags. A se- 
ries of safety posters was displayed at 
appropriate places in the community. 


Members of the Fulton Chapter par- 
ticipated in the first “Car Safety Lane” 
sponsored by the Farm Bureau. 


Home Beautification and Landscaping. 
School shrubbery was pruned and 
sprayed by the Stoutland Chapter. Play- 
ground equipment was painted and re- 


paired. The main approach to the school 
was widened and painted posts set at the 
entrance. 

A Farmall tractor is owned by the 
Couch Chapter, and is used to help im- 
prove the school grounds, as well as 
for other purposes. 

Conservation. Conservation activities 
are common to practically all Future 
Farmer Chapters. In several Chapters, 
including Butler, wildlife habitat im- 
provement projects are conducted in co- 
operation with the Missouri Conserva- 
tion Commission and the Sears Roebuck 
Foundation. The aims of the project are 
to protect wildlife, to demonstrate how 
to control erosion, and to stabilize 
eroded areas. 

The planting of multi-flora rose is 
likewise a common practice. At Elling- 
ton, the plantings are made in coopera- 
tion with the Forestry Service, the 
Wildlife Conservation Service, and the 
Soil Conservation Service. 

The Chapter at Ironton has a co- 
operative arrangement with the Fores- 
try Service for fighting fires in the lo- 
cal area. The boys are instructed in 
fighting fires early in the fall, and are 
organized subsequently into teams which 
respond when fires occur. 

Pest Control. Pest control contests 
have been conducted by the Doniphan 
Chapter for several years. In connection 
with the contests, the Chapter operates 
the sale of “Warfarin,” a poison which 
is bought and mixed by members of the 
Chapter. 


Demonstration Plots. Demonstration 
plots take various forms. Ordinarily, an 
acreage of land is planted to designated 
crops involving selected varieties and 
fertilizer treatments. Thirty acres of 
land were rented at Dexter for such a 
purpose last year. Barley and wheat 
were grown and served as revenue for 
the Chapter in addition to demonstra- 
ting the use of fertilizer. A similar 
project was conducted at Appleton, with 
twenty-five acres planted to wheat. The 
demonstration involved the effectiveness 
of certified seed and residual effects 
from fertilizer used previously in corn 
production. 

At Steele, the FFA Chapter partici- 
pated in a cotton fertilization experi- 
ment, conducted by the Southeast Mis- 
souri Experimental Station. The mem- 
bers kept records on their cotton proj- 
ects, and felt that the experiment was 
beneficial to them and to the farmers 
of the community, in addition to pro- 
viding data for the station. Other proj- 
ects reported were at Weston, where the 
growing of soybeans was demonstrated 
under different conditions, and at Slater, 
where the Chapter planted a seven-acre 
plot to corn. 

Shop Projects. Many Chapters build 
projects and repair equipment for 
farmers in the school shops. This is 
done beyond the usual exercise work, 
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pertaining to different phases of shop 
instruction. At Bronaugh, five hay racks, 
twelve silage bunks, and two shed-type 
creep feeders were constructed during 
the previous year. The farmers pur- 
chased the needed equipment at mod- 
erate charges above material costs. In 
addition, the projects served as an ef- 
fective means for raising Chapter funds. 

Various other types of activities in- 
volving community services character- 
ize the activity programs of Future 
Farmer Chapters. Livestock prevention 
campaigns are most practical. Approved 
water safety programs are conducted in 
cooperation with the Red Cross. Even 
unusual personal services prevail, as 
was the case in one Chapter where a 
fund raising campaign was conducted 
for a former president of the Chapter 
who was stricken with serious illness 
while serving in the armed forces. 


Volume 28 Reaches 
Half-way Point 


This issue of the Magazine completes 
the first half of Volume 28. The remain- 
ing six issues will feature the following 
themes : 

January—The Farm Mechanics Pro- 
gram. 

February — Professional Preparation 
and Improvement. 

March — Individual Farming Pro- 
grams. 

April — Educational and Vocational 
Guidance. 

May—Evaluating Programs in Voca- 
tional Agriculture 

June—The Summer Program 

A complete list of the themes featured 
in Volume 28 is contained in the issue 
of last April. 

Copy has gone to the printer for the 
January and February issues. Articles 
can be included in the March issue if 
received before the twentieth of De- 
cember. For the remaining three months 
articles should be submitted by the first 
of the third month preceding publication. 


A Report on the First 6 Issues 


One hundred and six persons have 
contributed stories, including editorials 
and “Tips that Work,” for the first six 
issues. This number does not include 
items sent in for the “News and Views 
of the Profession” section nor does it 
include persons who furnished pictures 
and legends for the “Stories in Pictures” 
page. The fact that such contributors 
have not been included in the total in 
no way discounts the importance of such 
contributions. 

Forty of the articles which have ap- 
peared since July have been contributed 
by Vo-Ag instructors. Forty-two articles, 
including editorials, have come from 
Teacher Trainers. Supervisors have sub- 
mitted nine articles while a total of 
fifteen have come from persons outside 
our own professional ranks. 


Six States have been represented five 
or more times among the contributors to 
the six issues to date of Volume 28. 
They are Arkansas, California, Missis- 
sippi, New York, Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
More significant perhaps is the fact that 
twenty-nine States have been represented 


(Continued on page 143) 
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The sheep class in the fair brings a large number of entries. 


Vocational agriculture’s place 
in the community fair 
A fair is important to any FFA program 


HOWARD BENNETT, Vo-Ag Instructor, Newberg, Oregon. 


lo these days when teachers are being 

told to evaluate the Vocational Ag- 
riculture program and eliminate the un- 
necessary things, what is the place of 
a Community Livestock Show? A suc- 
cessful show of this type takes several 
weeks of preparation on the part of the 
Agriculture Instructor. Is he justified 
in using time for this purpose? 

In answering this question, it is ne- 
cessary to describe the Junior Livestock 
show in Newberg held in connection 
with a local celebration called the New- 
berg Farmeroo. This show is not limited 
to Future Farmers, but is open to any 
boy or girl under 21 years of age who 
owns livestock of his own. It was es- 
tablished 10 years ago at the request 
of the Newberg Berrian Association 
which sponsors the local celebration. 


In the last ten years the Junior Live- 


stock Show has become one of the key 
attractions of the community fair. The 
number of animals each year amounts 
to about 100 head. The “city shop” 
which is located near the center of 
town is used to house the animals. Two 
days are used for the judging which 
winds up with the announcement of the 
champion exhibitor and the champion 
showman. Usually, this final event is 
held before several hundred people. 

So much for the description of the 
show. Now to outline the values derived 
from the standpoint of the Agriculture 
Instructor. 

First: The boys get a chance to ex- 
hibit their livestock in front of a home 
audience. This is the only chance that 
a local audience has to see the quality 
of livestock in the FFA projects. 

Second: We take it for granted that 


The champion showmanship contest attracts much attention. 


city people understand what is meant 
when we talk of the boys’ projects. Yet 
very few people seem to realize the 
value of learning by actually experienc- 
ing until they come to a livestock show 
and see the animals with the boy’s pen 
tag attached. Then they can visualize 
the scope of the work being done. 


Third: It encourages boys who are 
not yet in high school to exhibit and 
gives the instructor the opportunity to 
become better acquainted with the boys 
through pre-high school guidance in Ag- 
riculture. 

Fourth: It increases the number of 
Chapter exhibitors at the County and 
State Fairs because of the added in- 
terest created. More of them exhibit, 
and they are better exhibitors and show- 
men after the experience gained in a 
local fair. 

Fifth: The boys in the Chapter learn 
to work together since they are re- 
sponsible for putting up pens, show 
rings, bleachers, and so forth, as well 
as getting their livestock to the show. 

Finally, the FFA Chapter is coopera- 
ting with the Community in making the 
local fair a success, and community 
service is one of the most important 
parts of the FFA program. 


Some advice on an important Chapter problem 
Hints on financing a local 


FFA program 


CHARLES DELANO, Vo-Ag Instructor, Gorham, Maine 


HE success of 

any FFA Chap- 
ter, in carrying out 
their program of 
work, depends to 
a great degree on 
the amount of 
money that they 
can raise to finance 
the various activ- 
ities that make up 
such a program. 

The program of 
work, to a large 
extent, should be 
built around the financing part of the 
program. Many Chapters construct an 


Charles Delano 


excellent program of work, but fail 
in their accomplishments because they 
lack the necessary funds to carry it out. 
They should start their financing pro- 
gram at the same time that they make 
out their program of work. The finance 
committee should determine at this time 
how much money is needed and should 
set up a budget to meet their needs. — 

The Chapter should also take into 
consideration whether or not they are 
striving for a standard, superior, or 
national Chapter award. The higher 
the award the more money they will 
have to raise. 


The finance committee should also be 
made to realize that the financing pro- 


gram is not a program to see how much 
money a Chapter can make, but it is for 
the purpose of making enough money to 
carry out the various Chapter goals. 


One of the first steps of a Chapter 
in organizing a good financing program 
is to try to elect a good finance committee 
which will do the following: 


1. Devise a good plan 

2. Develop a good program to carry 

out the plan 

3. Members and committee be persis- 

tent in making the plan work 

The committee should make a list 
of the various possibilities for the Chap- 
ter to make money. They should present 
these ways at a Chapter meeting and 
either add to this list or delete as the 
members see fit. In determining such a 
list of possibilities, they should consider 
only those that would fit best in a cer- 
tain community. 

One of the most successful and edu- 
cational ways of earning money for the 
Chapter is to carry on cooperative proj- 

(Continued on page 139) 
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Campers get instruction and practice in tree identification under 


two competent leaders. 


Forestry camp provides 
education and recreation 


For Arkansas Negro youth 


R. C. HAYNIE, State NFA Advisor, Arkansas 


F ncorearahe first forestry camp for Ne- 

gro boys was held at Oak Grove 
High School, Rosston, Arkansas, June 
15 to 20, 1953. The idea originated in 
Texas where the first camp of this kind 
for Negro boys was held several years 
ago, but failed to operate after the 
second year. The Arkansas Forestry 
camp for Negro boys has operated suc- 
cessfully for three years, and it is be- 
coming more popular each year. Plans 
are being made to increase the enroll- 
ment for the camp next year to 100. 
State leaders in vocational agriculture, 
extension, and forestry services believe 
that this educational program in forestry 
for NFA and 4-H Club boys is worth 
the time and money because so many 
rural Negro men work in lumbering. 
There are also many Negroes who are 
small land owners, scattered over the 
timber area in Arkansas and other parts 
of the South, who need education in 


forestry. The new look at southern 
forestry started about 20 years ago. 
Now many thousand acres of submar- 
ginal row-crop land in southwestern Ar- 
kansas are being converted to pine tree 
production. 


A Competent Staff 


The 2nd camp was held at Rosston 
June 7 to 10, 1954 and the 3rd, June 6 
to 11, 1955. The same lumbering and 
paper companies sponsor the camp each 
year. F. H. “Ranger Jim” Martin, I & E 
Chief, Arkansas Forestry Commission, 
Little Rock, Arkansas is organizer and 
director of the camp. For the past 
three years the camp has been made 
up equally of NFA and 4-H Club boys 
who lose their identity when they ar- 
rive at the camp. Assistant directors 
are Harold Howell, Forester, Extension 
Service, Little Rock, Arkansas, and R. 
C. Haynie, State Adviser, New Farmers 


Recreation has its place in the camp program. All work and no 


play is avoided. 


of America, A.M.&N. College, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas. The faculty is made 
up of 16 of the best qualified, well- 
known, and experienced men in forestry 
in the state. They are foresters em- 
ployed by the large lumbering and paper 
industries, also specialists with the state 
and federal government. 

The program for the week is filled 
with instructional periods, recreational 
periods, leadership training and con- 
tests. During the instructional periods 
the boys have an opportunity to study 
in groups the following four phases of 
forestry: management, fire prevention, 
tree identification, fire control and law 
enforcement. Recreational activities pro- 
vided are baseball, softball, and swim- 
ming. Evening assembly programs in- 
clude movies, comedy magician shows, 
and talent. There is a great deal of in- 
terest and enthusiasm for top honors 
and prizes in the eight main competitive 
events. 


The forestry camp at Rosston is a 
workshop for rural boys well balanced 
with educational and recreational ac- 
tivities. The boys who attend are ex- 
posed to many good experiences that 
may be applied on the home farm or in 
the community. | 


Hints on financing - - - 


(Continued from page 138) 


ects. In most instances the Chapter not 
only makes enough money to finance its 
program successfully but at the same 
time it gains much prestige in the com- 
munity. 


Money-Raising Activities 

As mentioned above the various ways 
to make money depend a lot on the 
location of the Chapter. A Chapter in 
one area may have great success in a 
certain money raising project, but an- 
other Chapter may have complete fail- 
ure in the same project. 

Following is a suggested list of ideas 
to earn money to finance local Chapters: 


1. Cooperative Projects 

2. Awards and Prizes 

3. Building Usable Equipment 
4. Renting Chapter Equipment 
5. Dances 

6. Movies 

7. Carnivals 


8. Socials 

9. Chapter Plays 

10. Pruning 

11. Cleaning Hen Houses 

12. Gathering Various Crops 

13. Repairing Farm Equipment 

14. Improving Woodlots—Thinning 
and Reforestation 

15. Cutting Christmas Treees 

16. Raising Baby Chicks 

17. Culling Poultry 

18. Landscaping 

19. Lunch Stands—Fairs and School 

Events : 

Milk Vendor Machines 

21. Selling Christmas Cards 

Selling candy at Athletic Events 

Basketball Tournament 

FFA School Fair 

Roadside Stand 

Chances—Raffles, Turkey Shoot 

etc. 

Exhibits at Fairs 

Selling Feeds and Fertilizers 

Shooting matches 

Selling Magazines 


8 
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31. Selling Garden Seeds 

32. Box Socials 

33. Paper Drives 

34. Selling FFA Calendars 

35. FFA Dues : 
36. Food Sales 

37. Fines in Chapter Meetings 


Educational Values 


Aside from the angle of making 
money a good financing program will 
teach Chapter members other things: 

1. Cooperation 

2. Value of money 

3. Keeping good records 

4. Value of good budgeting 

5. The value of credit 

Many new Chapters starting out on 
a financing program often find it difficult 
to get started out on a sound program. 
This may often be done by securing 
money from the various sources: 

1. Parents 

2. Local bankers 


(Continued on page 141) 
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Does your year's work include use of - - - 
Mass media in public relations 


Implications for vocational agriculture of the articles dealing 
with mass media in Public Relations published in the 
Agricultural Education Magazine from July 1934 to July 1954 


BENTON K. BRISTOL, Subject-Matter Specialist, The Pennsylvania State University 


A key agency in 
the dissemina- 
tion of important 
information within 
the professional 
ranks of agricul- 
tural education 
personnel at all 
levels is The Ag- 
ricultural Educa- 
tion Magazine. It 
has occupied this 
strategic and es- 
sential position for 
over twenty-five 
years. A study of articles dealing with 
mass media in public relations, as an in- 
formative overview of the way the uses 
of these media have developed, should 
furnish certain implications for voca- 
tional agriculture. 


The investigation was limited to ar- 
ticles which were over one-half column 
in length and which were of a pro- 
fessional nature. It was limited to those 
writings which made a direct applica- 
tion of recognized principles to one or 
more of the mass media of press, radio, 
and television. 


Sixty articles were identified for final 
inclusion in the study. Each article was 
analyzed according to the following pre- 
determined criteria: job of author, state 
represented, nature of article, public re- 
lations’ principles listed, and pictures 
used. 


Ben Bristol 


While many workers in agricultural 
education realize, at least to some ex- 
tent, the value of public relations—there 
is still a wide range between this recog- 
nition and actual practice. The several 
reasons for this, most often set forth 
by authors of articles in The Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine, were: 


1. Teachers of vocational agriculture, 
themselves, are not really sold on 
the need for a public relations 
program—especially one involving 
extensive use of mass media. 


2. The assistance provided by state 
and federal agencies in agricultural 
education for implementing such a 
public relations program has been 
inadequate. 


3. Teachers are not being provided 
with adequate pre-service and in- 
service training in the essentials of 
public relations, and in the use of 
mass media of communications. 

4. The feeling that there is something 
unprofessional, or at least un- 
dignified, about a planned program 
in public relations has persisted— 
despite efforts (and successes) 
in certain states in implementing 
such programs. 


5. There is disagreement among the 
workers in agricultural education 


as to the best ways of making 
public relations’ programs effective. 
About seventy-five per cent of the 
articles dealing with mass media in pub- 
lic relations were written in the last 
nine years of the twenty year period con- 
sidered. Thirty per cent of them were 
published in the year, 1952. This is one 
indication that only in recent years has 
any considerable attention been given 
to the use of mass media in the agri- 
cultural education field. 


The fact that only twenty-seven states 
submitted articles dealing with mass 
media would tend to indicate that the 
remaining states are still making small 
use of such means of communication 
in planned programs of public relations. 
Of the states which were represented in 
The Agricultural Education Magazine, 
seventy-four per cent had only one or 
two articles published. 

As might have been expected, the 
three most popular months for publish- 
ing such articles were June, July, and 
August. About sixty per cent of the 
articles were published in these three 
months. There has been a feeling that 
publicity during these months would as- 
sist greatly in keeping the vocational 
agriculture program active during the 
summer. In recent years, however, there 
are indications that mass media of com- 
munications are being utilized more as 
a year-round activity, in spite of the 
fact that they have been reported in The 
Agricultural Education Magazine, pre- 
dominantly in the summer months. 


Seventy per cent of the articles were 
accounted for by teachers of vocational 
agriculture, supervisors in agricultural 
education, and regular full-time per- 
sonnel on agricultural education teacher- 
training staffs—in that order. 

About eighty-five per cent of the ar- 
ticles published were concerned pri- 
marily with press or radio media or 
some combination of the two. Television 
has received much greater emphasis in 
the last few years, however, and will 
probably be the subject of many ad- 
ditional articles in future years. 

The articles were concerned in gen- 
eral with rules and techniques, advant- 
ages of public relations, examples of 
effective public relations, need for pub- 
lic relations, fixing responsibility for 
public relations, and suggestions for 
improving public relations—in that or- 
der. 

Few pictures were used in illustrating 
most of the articles although many of 
the authors cited the advantages of 
using good action pictures. In several 
notable instances, the writers who ap- 
parently were most in favor of using 
action pictures in illustrating stories, 
neglected to include any such pictures 
with the articles which they wrote. 


About thirty-two per cent of the pictures 
which were used were not the action 
pictures often recommended but were 
portraits of the authors writing the ar- 
ticles. Here again the wide gap between 
stated beliefs and actual practice is ap- 
parent. 


A majority of the writers agreed that 
the local public relations program, and 
use of mass media in this connection, 
were responsibilities of the local teacher 
of vocational agriculture. They dif- 
fered, however, as to how much help 
should be furnished the teacher from 
state and national levels in making this 
task easier. They also differed as to the 
amount of publicity which should be the 
responsibility of workers in agricultural 
education on state and national levels. 


Some of the implications for voca- 
tional agriculture would appear to be: 
1. The need and advantages of more 
comprehensive programs of public 
relations involving the use of mass 
media on local, state, and national 
levels. 

2. The need and advantages of more 
adequate coordination of public re- 
lations’ efforts on and through lo- 
cal, state, and national levels of op- 
eration. 

3. The necessity for more adequate 
training in the use of mass media 
of communications for teachers of 
vocational agriculture prior to, and 
after, they begin their teaching 
careers. 

4. The hiring of specialists on the 
national level to spend their full 
time on various essential phases of 
public relations’ work. 


5. The hiring of a full-time, qualified, 
public relations specialist in each 
state where the scope of the pro- 
gram would justify such service. 


The Wamago FFA Chapter of Litchfield, 
Connecticut, won a gold emblem award 
for its Educational Exhibit at the 1955 East- 
ern States Exposition, in Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. A few of the 109 dozen eggs 
exhibited by FFA Chapters from nine States 
in the North Atlantic Region are displayed 
in front of the exhibit. 
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At the school is a po farm where ex-terrorists are taught 
how to look after Plays maximum production from chickens. group of reformed 


ved 


Agricultural education 
in other parts of the world 


The British 


settlement in Malaya. 


Courtesy of the British Information Services. 


yo in Malaya will never be 
measured by the number of terror- 
ists captured, although while organized 
gangs of Communists carry on their 
guerilla warfare, military operations will 
have to continue. 


The real battle is to win the hearts 
and minds of the terrorists, by proving 


*In 1950 the late Lieut.-General Sir Harold 
Briggs was appointed Director of Operations 
in Malaya. e “Briggs Plan,” as it was 
called, was launched in mid-1950. Its main 
aims were to bring the more isolated sections 
of the populations under effective protection 
and administration, to expand all branches of 
the local defence and police forces and _ to 
establish a close-knit war executive organization 
at Federal, State and District level. High 
priority under the plan was given to the re- 
settlement of squatters (mainly Chinese) tae 
in remote junsic areas ond the reach o 
effective administration or protection from 
terrorists’ raids. 


* at work in the Kemendore agricultural 


that there is a better way of life in 
Malaya than that offered by the Com- 
munists. 


That part of the Briggs plan which 
called for resettlement, in protected 
areas, of Chinese squatters and Malay 
rural folk has proceeded with a hustling 
and enthusiasm which the most opti- 
mistic could not have foreseen, and for 
the first time in the country’s history 
thousands of families are learning and 
enjoying the benefits of communal life. 


A very real problem and a challenge 
to the good sense of Authority in Ma- 
laya, however, has been what to do with 
the terrorists who have surrendered, 
and others who have been genuinely 
guilty of helping or sympathizing with 

them. 

No better ex- 
ample of the way 
this is being 
tackled is to be 
found than at 
Kemendore Agri- 
cultural Settlement 
where such men 
are re-learning and 
living the demo- 
cratic way of life. 

This is not a 
barbed-wire camp 
but a temporary 
school with an 
open gate, where 
they attend courses 
to fit them for free 
and useful citizen- 
ship. In charge of 
the school are Mr. 
Abbott and his 
wife. To get to 
know their charges 


Mr. Abbott and an ex-terrorist driver inspect a British Ferguson socially, the Ab- 
tractor. 


botts invite parties 


fo -# ~ 


Watched by Mr. Abbott's chief assistant, Mr. Tan Yuke Hung, a 
Communists weave attap for the pig pen roofs. 


of them to their house for tea or a 
game of Mahjong. 

For many of these ex-terrorists it is, 
of course, the first education they have 
had. They are being given every oppor- 
tunity to study and to become proficient 
in the various aspects of agriculture. 
They do manual work on the land, rear 
pigs and poultry and take their turn at 
communal chores. 

Later they take their place in a free 
world and play their part in the wide 
community which is Malaya. Oo 


Hints on financing - - - 
(Continued from page 139) 
3. Financing corporations 
4. Various Livestock breeders 
5. Friends and other people in the 
community 
Individual members 
School Funds 


ak a 


Precautions to Observe Re 


There are some precautions in fund 
raising which all Chapters should ob- 
serve: 


1. Do not try to compete with other 
people in the community to the 
point that they will be jealous or 
angry at your undertakings or com- 
petition. 

2. Do not spend so much time on 
your financing program that, you 
will overlook the other phases of 
your program. 

3. Do not become money-mad. 

The Chapter, as a whole, must have 
confidence in what it is doing. It must 
use tact in all of its undertakings 
and above all work hard in achieving 
any goal which it. set out to do. Lastly, 
the advice and interest of the advisor 
will have a lot to do in determining the 
success of a good financing program. [J 


A registration of 10,500, five outstand- 
ing guest speakers, coverage on nation- 
wide radio and television programs, a 
cover picture and story in TIME Mag- 
azine; these were just a few of the high- 
lights that made the 1955 national con- 
vention of Future Farmers of America 
one of the most successful on record, 
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In Appreciation of 
Rural Living 


Almighty Father, we come to Thee in 
all Humility knowing that, as farmers, 
we do not really own the land or the 
soil. We know that it is merely en- 
trusted to our care for a time. It is 
our responsibility to nurture it for Thee. 
May our skills in husbandry and tillage 
of the soil be worthy of Thy trust. 

As Future Farmers, we are ever con- 
scious that Nature speaks to us in many 
wonderful ways. We know that, though 
man-made miracles are the ‘head lines 
today, they can never equal God’s Mir- 
acle of Creation! We know that man 
can never replace the miracles wrought 
by the soil, the sun and the rains. The 
miracle of growth and life cannot be 
equalled. 


In our studies and observations, we 
realize that even the helpless, dormant 
seed has life and contains the embryonic 
plant. We thank Thee, O Lord, for the 
close associations with the secrets of 
Nature and the Miracles of Life. 

Bless those whose philosophy of Life 


brings them close to the good earth 
and its wonders. 


‘THe AcricuLtuRAL Epucation Macazine, December, 1955 


ecee Tips that work... 


Bless all who have the interest of 
our program at heart. 
Bless those who sympathize with our 
problems. 7 
May our training eventually bring 
forth fruit in this fine community and 
may our works be good and acceptable 
in Thy sight. Amen! 
A Prayer for FFA boys, written by 
Lester, A. Fert, 
Adviser, East Corinth Chapter, 
East Corinth, Maine 


FFA Officers — 
Election or Selection? 


Are your FFA officers actually elected 
by the members of your Chapter, or 
are they in fact selected by the Vo-Ag 
instructor? In hearing many advisors 
describe various methods of controlling 
their Chapter elections it seems to me 
that we are taking away from the boys 
some of the basic rights they are en- 
titled to as members of the Future 
Farmers of America. 

We all agree that the primary pur- 
pose of our organization is to develop 
competent, agressive rural leadership and 
yet some of us persist in thinking we 


| News and Views of the Profession _| 


Hamilton Returns to 

Mississippi State 
D*® J. R. Hamil- 

ton, Associate 
Professor of Agri- 
cultural Education 
at Mississippi State 
College, resumed 
his duties as teach- 
er trainer in farm 
mechanics August 
1, 1955, after two 
years of graduate 
study and teaching 
at Michigan State 
University. Dr. 
Hamilton’s major field at Michigan 
State was vocational education and he 
took a cognate field in agricultural en- 
gineering. He held an appointment at 
Michigan State as visiting professor in 
the department of agricultural engineer- 
ing and taught farm-mechanics courses 
there. He did research in Michigan in 
the area of curriculum building in farm 
mechanics. 

Before going to Michigan State, Dr. 
Hamilton taught vocational agriculture 
for a period of nine years and headed 
a department of agriculture in a Mis- 
sissippi junior college; he was a teacher 
trainer in farm mechanics at Mississippi 
State College from 1949-53. He holds 
the B.S. degree in Agricultural Educa- 
tion from Mississippi State, the M.S. 
degree in Agricultural Education from 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, and the 
(Continued on page 143) 


James R. Hamilton 


Weigers Heads Department 


in Tennessee 
Gn W. Weig- 


ers, Jr., was ap- 
pointed Head of 
the Agricultural 
Education Depart- 
ment, University of 
Tennessee, effective 
last July 1. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Bonard 
S. Wilson whose 
employment with 
the Adult Educa- 
tion Association 
was announced in 
the August issue 


GS. W. Weigers, Jr. 


of the Magazine. 

Dr. Weigers is a native of Missouri 
where he earned a B.S. in Education at 
Central Missouri State College in 1939. 
In 1943 he completed work for a B.S. 
in Agriculture at the University of 
Tilinois. His high school teaching experi- 
ence was obtained in Illinois. Both the 
Master of Education and the Doctor of 
Education degrees were earned at the 
University of Missouri. 

Dr. Weigers has been on the staff in 
Agricultural Education in Tennessee 
since September, 1949. During the sum- 
mer of 1954 he served as Vocational Ag- 
riculture Specialist for the Government 
of Belgium in the Belgian Congo. He 
has been the Southern Regional rep- 
resentative on the Executive Council 
of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion and a member of the Research 

(Continued on page 143) 


can do a better job than the boys in 
selecting their leaders. I have found in 
12 years of teaching vocational agricul- 
ture that the Chapter members are just 
as anxious and just as able to elect 
good officers as I am to select them. In 
several cases the Chapter did not elect 
boys I had in mind because the boys 
felt they were too tied up in some 
other activity. In every case they proved 
to be right. 

In our Chapter we elect officers by 
nomination from the floor. Any mem- 
ber can be nominated and elected. The 
date of the election is announced several 
days in advance and much thought is 
given to who will serve best. I do not 
discuss the members’ qualifications un- 
less asked about some particular boy. 
Only in one case, and that in the first 
year, has a boy been elected who was 
not suitable for the office. Perhaps the 
fact that the boy was kept in office the 
full year, to the embarrassment of the 
whole group, is one reason the members 
are so careful in their voting. 

I do not think it is necessary to have 
a screening committee go over the can- 
didates before election. I do not think a 
nominating committee allows for free 
elections. Of course, members can nomi- 
nate from the floor but how many do? 
Let’s allow our Future Farmers this 
basic concept of democracy, free choice 
of their own officers. Try it and you 
may be surprised at what a fine job 
they will do. 

Brit STEVENSON, 
Vo-Ag Instructor, 
Boswell, Oklahoma 


M. C. Buchanan 


Maurice C. Buchanan, assistant state 
supervisor of agricultural education for 
the past eleven years, passed away sud- 
denly and quietly at his desk on July 
15. A graduate of Oregon State Col- 
lege in 1929, he devoted his employed 
life to agricultural education, receiving 
his 25-year service award during the 
annual conference at Newport in June. 
He received his Master’s degree in 1949 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

“Buck,” as he was known by his hun- 
dreds of co-workers throughout the state 
and nation, was a member of Phi Kappa 
Phi, all-school honor society; Alpha 
Zeta and Gamma Sigma Delta, agricul- 
ture honoraries; Kappa Kappa Alpha, 
art honorary; Phi Delta Kappa, edu- 
cational honorary; and Alpha Gamma 
Rho, social fraternity. He was author 
of the book “Chalk Talks for Farm Au- 
diences” published in 1950 by T. S. Deni- 
son and Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Upon graduation from college he 
taught vocational agriculture in high 
schools at Campbell and Middletown in 
California. four years, then at Bandon 
in Oregon for three years until the de- 
structive Bandon area fire in Septem- 
ber, 1936. During the school year 1936- 
37 he served as assistant state supervi- 
sor of agricultural education to work 
on special projects before teach- 
ing vocation agriculture at Silverton 
High School for one year. He was vo- 
cational agriculture teacher at Eugene 
High School from the summer of 1938 


(Continued on page 143) 
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FREEDOM IN AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION, by C. M. Hardin, pp. 
275, published by the University of 
Chicago Press. Price $4.50. 


Freedom in Agricultural Education 
has reference to the tax supported edu- 
cation and research as represented in 
colleges of agriculture and the college 
of agriculture experiment stations. The 
book grew out of a request from the 
Commission on Financing Higher Edu- 
cation to study the question whether 
federal grants to states for agricultural 
research and extension had been ac- 
companied by federal control of per- 
sonnel or policy in these fields. The 
author was permitted to broaden the 
study to include the effects of all kinds 
of political pressures on publicly sup- 
ported agricultural research and exten- 
sion, and the function of such agricul- 
tural research and extension, and the 
function of such agricultural agencies 
as political interests. 


The content of the book consists 
largely of a compilation of many case 
studies bearing on the questions pro- 
posed for study. Examples of the case 
studies are: The Pennsylvania Contro- 
versy over Federal Grants for Agricul- 
tural Extension, The Case of Low- 
Nicotine Tobacco in Kentucky, and The 
Iowa Margarine Incident. Also discussed 
are such topics as the Political Influence 
of Agricultural Action Agencies, and 
Colleges of Agriculture as Active Politi- 
cal Forces. 


The theme of the publication is the 
question of academic freedom. The 
author found that federal grants-in-aid 
for agricultural research and extension 
have not meant federal political control. 
Indeed, the author found the fact of 
federal support being used to resist 
local and state political pressures. 

This is an interesting and scholarly 
publication dealing with one of the 
crucial issues of our times. 


—A.HLK. 


VEGETABLE PRODUCTION AND 
MARKETING, second edition, by 
Work and Carew, 537 pp., illustrated, 
published by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York. Price, $4.72. 

This is a comprehensive book designed 
as an introduction to the subject of 
vegetable production and marketing. 
Nearly every chapter in this second 
edition has been reconsidered and 
brought up to date. 

The contents include growing vege- 
tables for home use, vegetable farm 
management, marketing, roadside sell- 


ing, equipment, planting, growing plants « 


for outdoor setting, soils and vegetables, 
irrigation, insects and diseases, storage 


and exhibition. In addition, separate 
chapters are devoted to potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, tomatoes, sweet corn, root 
crops, peas and beans, vine crops, onion, 
cabbage and related crops, celery, lettuce, 
spinach, and asparagus and rhubarb. 
This publication would seem to be 
best fitted for college courses, although 
much of it would be suitable for high 
school work. As is true for most com- 
prehensive books, the treatment must be 
brief for many areas. The treatment of 
the individual vegetables is very con- 
cise, but good. The illustrations are of 
good quality and well selected. A list of 
additional references is provided at the 
end of each chapter. The authors have 
not attempted to provide specific di- 
rections for each situation, hoping that 
the information and tools provided will 
make it possible for the reader to make 
his own decisions to fit his situation. 
The authors, Paul Work and John 
Carew, are both Professors of Vege- 
table Crops at the New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Cornell University. 
—A.H.K. 


GRASSLAND FARMING by Serviss 
and Ahlgren. 146 pp., illustrated, pub- 
lished by John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
New York. Price, $2.96. 

This book is another addition to the 
Wiley Farm Series designed for agri- 
cultural students, farmers, and persons 
in farm service employments. Chapters 
included are: Growing Grassland Crops, 
Using Forage in Livestock Feeding, 
Growing Forage for Profit, Selecting 
Legumes, Selecting Grasses, Choosing 
Seed and Establishing Seedlings, Add- 
ing Lime and Fertilizer, Managing Pas- 
tures, Managing Hay Crops, Preserv- 
ing Forage, Conservation Cropping, and 
Equipping the Grassland Farm. 

The book is well illustrated and has 
a few color photos. It is well written in 
an easily read style which should ap- 
peal to the intended audience. Lists of 
selected readings are provided at the 
end of the various chapters. Teachers 
of vocational agriculture should find 
this book quite useful as a supplemental 
reference. 

George H. Serviss is Agronomist, Co- 
operative Grange League Federation Ex- 
change, Ithaca, New York. 

Gilbert H. Ahlgren is Professor and 
Research Specialist in Farm Crops, Col- 
lege of Agriculture, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey.—A.H.K. 


PESTICIDE HANDBOOK, seventh 
edition, by D. E. H. Frear, 208 pp., 
published by College Science Pub- 
lishers, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Price: paperbound, $1.25; cloth bound, 
$3.00. 


Pesticide Handbook is presented in 
four sections. Section I consists of a 
simple alphabetical listing of all pesticide 
trade names together with an assigned 
reference number for easy referral in 
other sections of the book. 

Section II contains a list of all prod- 
ucts according to use and active ingred- 
idents. The major breakdown (according 
to use) lists products under thee head- 
ings fungicide, insecticide, herbicide, 


etc. Under these headings, products are 
listed alphabetically according to ingred- 
5 2 
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ients together with the product refer- 
ence numbers from Section I. 

Section III contains a geographical 
listing of pest control operators. 

Section IV has the names of the man- 
ufacturers listed in alphabetical order 
together with the reference numbers of 
the products they manufacture. 

This publication contains no discus- 
sion. It is simply a series of cross-in- 
dexed listings as indicated above. It is 
an annual publication, revised each year 
to delete obsolete products and add new 
ones. 

Donald E. H. Frear is Professor of 
Agricultural and Biological Chemistry, 
The Pennsylvania State University. 

—A.H.K. 


Volume 28 Reaches - - - 
(Continued from page 137) 
by articles from either or both Vo-Ag 
instructors, Teacher Trainers or Su- 
pervisors. Perhaps: you would be in- 
terested in checking the issues since 
July to discover whether or not your 
State is among the 29. With four more 
months in which articles may be ac- 
cepted, any State not represented to date 
can get into the list of contributors to 
the current Volume. oO 


Hamilton Returns - - - 


(Continued from page 142) 
Ed.D. in Vocational Education from 
Michigan State University. He is a 
member of Kappa Delta Pi, is an honor- 
ary State Farmer in Mississippi Future 
Farmers of America, and is a Key 
Member of Lions International. Oo 


Weigers Heads - - - 

(Continued from page 142) 
Committee of the Southern Region. His 
frequent contributions to the Agricul- 
tural Education Magazine are well 
known among its readers. Oo 


M. C. Buchanan 
(Continued from page 142) 

until September 1, 1944 when he be- 
came assistant state supervisor of the 
Food Production War Training Pro- 
gram. On January 1, 1946 he was chosen 
as assistant state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education, in which capacity he 
served until his death. 


“The United States Army, represented 
by the Military District of Washington, 
proudly pays tribute to the Future 
Farmers of America . . . modern Minute 
Men of our supply lines. Founded in 
1928, FFA continues to nurture in rural 


youth the praiseworthy qualities of agri- 


cultural leadership, character, citizenship 
and patriotism. By offering a healthy 
stimulus, farm youth have responded to 
its diversified program in the vital areas 
of farm mechanics, electrification,. soil 
and water management, dairy farming 
and farm safety. Today, with an enrolled 
membership of nearly 400,000 from some 
9,000 rural high schools, the Future 
Farmers of America provide strength- 
ened evidence of continued prosperity of 
our bountiful land.” (From a citation 
presented by the Military District of 
Washington on Oct. 26 at Fort Meyer, 
Virginia) 
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Jerry Cullison, Star Farmer of Arizona, looks proudly at a part of his 
Farm Safety exhibit of the University High FFA Chapter, Morgantown, out Virginia. registered Hereford cattle. With him is W. E. Smith, Vo-Ag instructor, 
This exhibit was shown in five areas of West Virginia to an estimated 95,000 persons. Technical School, who is the adviser of Jerry's FFA Chapter. 


WHAT THE FFA HAS DONE 10 DEVELOP LEADERS) all 3 


FOR INDIVIDUALS, THE TOTAL GROUP, THE SCHOOL & THE COMMUNITY Ne 


This panel participated in the annual FFA Leadership Training Conference held at Montana State College. 

Members (left to right) are—Cari Infanger, Ag. Ed. senior; Marvin Balzer, farmer and American Farmer: — 

Jim Schultz, Vo-Ag instructor, Lewiston; Cliff Doke, panel ‘ch'm., Ag. Ed. Senior and past State officer; 

Jay Wright, National FFA Vice Pres. from Nevada; Luke Lalum, Vo-Ag instructor, ~~ Gene Coombs 

American Farmer and agricultural representative of the Security Bank and Trust Co. Billings; and Jack 
ins, Vo-Ag Instructor, Charlo. 


One of the features of the Farm Safety erage of the poole with Dan . , West Virginia, ial Certificates have been issued for the first time by (Left to Rightm 4 
a 


FFA Chapter was marking abandoned strip-mine Doaper sig “val hs? ry S. Brunner, Head of Department of Agricultural Education of the 
such pools have been marked in the community ap Ba ame State eng, SD to Mr. Chen Chiu Huang, Chin Kun Lin, and Mei Be 
zs all from Formosa. The three Formosans have returned to their country whem 


= ap the letent methods of Audio-Visual Aids and Farm Mechanic ins 
ete eo learned during the 1954-55 school year in courses at the Universiy 
“oud many visits to various high schools and sequelae & Pennsyly 
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